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NOTES ON THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Old London ruiTDrin, t. a. d, 1600 , , , , . . . Fronttsjiecc to VoL III. 

Rt*prc)diice(l3 by peniiissiuQ, from a photo-ehromolillingraph made for the 
New Shakhpere Sociely fioiii a drawing in PeY>ys^ CoUecticm itt Magdalene 
Crillege, Caml^ridge. dliis is the earlie^^t genuine %new nC London Bridge. 

The !)ndge itself was 1x76-1209. Bel ween the ^Middlesex s}u)re and 

the first pier next that siiie .stan<l the waterworks, built 1582. ( >n the eighth 

pier stands the Bridge Chapel, dedicated to S. 'rimmas of Canterbury. The 
twelfth pier (seventh from the Surrey sided was formerly occupicil hy a draw- 
hridgej tower, on llie lo]> <T wldcli Unitors^ heads were set. In 1576 lliis 
lower, ‘M)eing in great rleeay/’ was taken down, and in its stead was put up, 
e. 1584, a pleasant and beautiful dwelling-house,” made entirely of wood, 
and called Nonesuch Ibjusc. ft was made in Holland, brought over in pieces, 
and put tf)gether entirely with wno< 1 en pegs, iietween Nonesuch House anti 
the next block of buihiings is a w'oodeti clrawliridge, ‘Mo let mnsteil nr big 
lioats throiigli,” On the third pier from Surrey side is another curious 
wooden edifice, consi'-ding of four rounfl turnds connected by a curtain and 
embattled, anti enclosing several small Imbilations, with a broad covere<l 
jiassage iieiieath, the building itself i>verhanging the bridge on both sides ; 
this dated from 1577^ 9 * On the next pier stands Southwark, or Traitors’ 

Cate, built at the snme time ; Iiere the traitors’ heads were placed after the 
demolition of the ohl drawbridge tower. The last two arches t>n the Surrey 
side are occupied by Southwark corn-mills, huIR c. 15SK The rest of the 
builrliiigh on the bn<ige were dwelling-houses and shops. 

Monument to John Stowe iofacepa^t^c 935 

Stowe, a tailor by trade, is famous as the historian and topographer of 
Londem. He died in 1605, and Uiis monument was placed liy his widow over 
his tomb in the chim^h of S. Andrew IJndershaft, f.eadenhall Street. It is of 
veined Lnglisli alabaster, with black mar]>Ie introduced in the frieze, and a 
white inarlile plinth. 'The use of Knglish alabaster seems to prove it to he of 
iiadve workmanship. The 9111 II pien placed in the hand of the figure has had 
to be retraced many times, having been stolen by vi>sitors who imagined it to 
be the blent ical one with which Stowe wrote* his chronicles. The decoration 
on the sides is inuMly allegorical ; ornaments made of books, crossed inkdiorns, 
bones and shoveds, the flame rising from a lamp, and a skulk The coat of 
arms above is of very singular design. 'The monument, the <lelail of which it 
is peculiarly difficiiil tti see in its actual position, has been dratsni specially for 
tins hook. 

ILI.USTRATION ON TlTLENEAGlC OF Cn^JMONPLACES OF ClIRIKTTAN Rf:LT( JTON,” 

1563 938 

ih-LKAGHING RKl’ORK TniC fvINO AND FKINCF. OF WALKS AT PaUI/s CroSS, 

x6x6 939 

From a picture in the collection of the' Society of Antiquaries. This 
Cross/’ or pulpit, was liuili (on the site of an earlier one) low^ards the end 
of The fourteenth century. The frame was of timber, the steps of stone, the 
roof of lead. It was rasced by order of Parliament in 1642-3 ; preaching in it 
« Jiad ceased in 1633. picture represents Dr. John King, Bishop of 
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®S;(yri;s on I'liii; i lltstratT' ■>%■> 


L(>ndon, I in hjHj I'-n'! ■ i Vt , 

win ? art - adal in a -at id \>a\ j ! Htii\4 ' Ir * i . n **' < f ; ‘Ji 

al< a% 

Cf’jiaiNKi. Hc'ia'ni ix \N!t rns Sox t/V. ///’v ''x' /V. ^ *■.■■ 

(hn^/io !’/>(') ' ■ ' '»P’ 

‘'d'HI'. KN<U.l^!i < d-:X’'j 5 kMAN ” ( A’r<vV n-n../V, “ ‘SnA.’' 

n//>/fV^ ^ . "i?2 

^‘’TllK EXGIJSf ! < iFNTI.TAVnMAX ‘ / Sv/z i X W '‘/isA / dr .// . , xnx / 

fr)3n .... . . . , , . . . . •!,»; 

A I’rRiTAX Family ^ ^ ^ 

Front i..pu-ri,* tn imiHx-hfjnk, 1Vnnr of tlin xvin'l,- F jlt;*-. in.| F -x . , 

SL't forth fnr thn nncren-n <ii‘ vt-rtnr rn<-l ih*’ aboli* !i\ rr/- • • -tf ■ * v;rnA' m' 
trytlynij: halhidr-./' LoiifFiSL Fi^Av 

j'ltrs Mir/rnx, AitF/jt tfx vlafs rV/o^^A'\’ /> Arr/r/Av. yn//^ xv;, Ar : s* A' «• .Ay 

of J/}\ //fifc\ . , xj.; 

Min;AX rn*.;rrnMn LALLV HF.vr.A'iFr.Mil »*L%'rri:v lAVmA: a v n/an- . nf/j 

d'lu* nn wlnnh Miluai pl.iyt'd laohriay in in -“j n,,> n' nt An 

Fijid. h w.v called nn^it ive/* as beiriL^ iiit^nidt'd to o^rnyy a. ii-* '■ raen 

nn a s^aml la lahFj, iinllko the teirlinr '' pf ){’Lithn' " -li ,',»n ia y, y-ne 

TlIK MoTHFk <‘F OjaVF.K Cuii^HVLlJ . . ny} 

From an <M’i;j;in:d iKaavai? in th'* p* u..>.?„-.dn'a of \lr , Fo.. ;i \ d ^ /; 

C^ietiue-JN ( tnurt, uhn lut-^ ktndly liad ii phi M.ooni|'4io.l for 't p-.o i i ‘io!, in d;; 
hank, Mr.A <''rfaiiucn wa^ l/lUahcth, daily, ht‘a uS’ \\ ilFann Sn-vno-h 4 i',h.. 


JJkASS of HiAMFIIRY WllJJ.-.. ..... ....... 

Thiinpluy Wiili" died in itiiS, ayerl t wcsi* y-ninjii ve.n w 4 his rt -L'- li ■* os 
Idnij ]dat:ed in Writs i/allicdral hy iti^ \\idoi^» l^ a ctuha?'. hki M-’dnn ! 
Fiudian modes nflbnuyln. d1>e dead niatj\ shield, Auiry.-’d v>Lh the^ ‘4 

his family, haiupt behind him on a shattered tree hdnelled F-ro e in n r '* ^d* 

I live in hrpiS’ ; io ilte pkintt-d hat, ibe hnekled ’-Lne ,, tic’ bef' * n lor-L dn* 
eards and di(‘r, tlm leuin-i'nirket and the vi>il, v/hleli he bvtvi- i.. lih.d bhto b- 
ewlinhus, **\'ain fureiudr' : inMead nf tfiem be tarn- n.-h.* “■ \^‘i io> i 

of find*’ and th^ '•"NNord of Fife/’ pLiyiny, 'Adve me tlu-. fM s *'y -as 
rcjdIfM, 'Fn him that a-ik<'flL U shall he yh, end' and hoM . oxf ‘hr j,ow' 
of lifx uljile nnoihrr, hnldiny a i navn, oiyo. "* lake it, thoa h \ t i s; ae r dd 
d'hc two bird.s rnifl the hand in the kjt[/ei onner lir.sv repie* m.“ 0^ f Jsti ds* j 
son! and its rtdiuy*, flytured hy tla* ctuve sheheu'd iu Nrahh ju!., 

(ofl.X i^L'NVAN (/h'kte///Y /^r /de/ic-r/ // >//a\ Ar // f/V/ ./ j’/v, ov^.o . . . , 

A Family AImal, kaiu.v nKVFxn'.KMii nox n nv ''V/z/F// rv /’eox,, ,: < k/ 

hrtum^ Hn'tlsk J/ifiU'ian) . .... . ... 

dhloMAH CALi'WFnan* (A. C’/re/d AuVy.t n/ AdAYVfW.'" /F .ear ’’ j , . . 

Rir.HAKU \ h^\n\.v.\x. (riiiurt' in NaiioHdt P^rfyai! (lalii'^v) .... 

John WhITOiFT, ALCHKIHtlf >l» oiz CbWtT.iimntY (///r:w:vVz;//c Id . 

RtciiAkiJ Uanoloft, Aiirjnusiitii* oi* CAXTitniaatv {/(^hj'av-hr.; /;f o; /Iv/m'-. 

f iKOfuiK AiilJolV AkOUjirs’TfuF of t/A \’7 FFJtfrnv (/f/o/-^'‘zrv//a AVVra /lo j . 

Am PKLN'rtxfLoKFicik ihi 9 * , 

From the of R* Font (Pontumi^iK '* Ih^ SuhlciTironnn annormn 

periodic Idgestiod* printed hy \Vil!iaru J ernes, idnL 

LKICFSTFUR’ flOHVlTAJ., WAkWICIC . , * . 

A most inUnaxsting fp’otip of huilfiin^s. The |.pmi h tht‘ ahl ms-m ^atr uf ihr 
town, and dates from the thirlei-tuh century ; the tower was mhleri hy llfomas 
Beaudianip, Earl of Wm-wick, wmktv Kichanl IE Close beside the r^j^o die 
united ^ildn of llaly Trinity? S» Mary ami H, (ieorge mired their Ihdl, in the* 
sixth year of RidiarcFs reigm In 37 Hen, V H I.' the f^ibl was <Fi -sol vest in 
4 Efk VL tile hall was granted^ tei^ Sir Kicolas Re Strange; under .Mary h 
passed into the hands of the haillF and burgesses ; theae conveyed it in {571 
to the Fdirl of Leicester, and he ttioied it into a MaLse>n-f deu,”*^ or lF*s| 4 tab 
far a master and twelve brethren, and apjpointc^l Thonuts </arlwright the first 
master. 
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® NOTES ON THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


*'THK UAV of iMoCK-BEGGAK I lALL, WITH IliS SITUATION IN THE SPACIOUS 

COUNTRY CALLED Anvwhkre” { 7 ^av/fi£?x/te Ba/laJ) 

At the cIo^e of iClizabctli’s rei^n, and throughout the reign of James 1. and 
the eaily years of Charles, there was much complaining in the rural districts 
because the nobles and gentry Hocked up to Imndon, leaving their country houses 
cint)ty and neglected, so that where in former times there had been feasting 
for rich and poor alike, a beggar could not now gel a crust of bread. To the 
hou'ncs thus deserted was given the nickname of Mocl>beggar HallJ^ One 
result of this gathering to the Court was that for the firsLtimcMiews of the 
dcungs there were carried back to every district throughout ICngland, and thus 
became a matter of criticism to the country at large. 

I«;natius UE LoY<)f.A {Ju^se, ‘AV. Ignatius J,-: Loyola 

From a picture by Cocllo, in the Inmsc nf the Jesuits at Madrid. 

“•Fishing for Souls/’ 1614 . , 

From a picture by Adrian van <le \k*iijie, In the jMuseiitu at Amsterdam. 
An allegorical representation of the religious .strife of the time, (in the left nf 
the spectator is a gnuip of Tr()te.slants, in the midst of them preachers in 
boats, one of whom holds up to the men in the water around a Bible inscribed 
“ Evangclio Piscatores, 1614’’ ; the ships on the right are lilied with flatholic 
bishops, priests, and monks, and the Cathulics are grouped on the shore near 
IheuL Many of the figures are iJindraits. 

George ITEiUiKiur {Engraving by Bohort ] Mute) . 

James T. {Piefttre by P, van Sotner^ in National Pwiraii GaUcry) 

Convocation, {Conienipora 7 y frint in. Bri£i.^h lUnsetim) .... 

The Nation anii its Riotous (rovEKNejRs, iCoj. 

From a satirical print in the British Museum. The figures td the various 
people striving to mount the asiS which represents England, of the poor man 
who begs the judge to supersede them, and of the judge who wisely tleciines 
to meddle in the fray, iliiLstrate not merely the costume but also the temper of 
the pcotde with whom James had to deal at the beginning of his reign, and 
their view of the political .situation, 

(^UEEN hlLI/.AEKTH OEKNJNG PaRMAMKXT 

From R. Glover’s “ NoblUtas palitxoa et civilis,’’ 1608. This is probably 
the earliest authentic rcprescnlalion of a meeting of the Plause of Lords : for 
in that on p. 445 there is a confusion of dates, and the Peers gathered round 
Henry VIII. in p. 691 are evidently very informally grouped. In the present 
illuBtration the arrangement of the House, save that the mitred abbots have 
disappeared, is much the same as in Edward IV/s time. The chair on the 
Queen’s right is marked Rex Scocke,” that on her left Princeps Wallim, ” 
The 17 bishops .sit on the right side of the House (viewed from the throne), 
lay jieei'S on the left ^ the judges are in the middle ; immediately before 
the throne stand the Treasurer and the Marshal ; in the rear are some of the 
peers’ eldest sons ; and at the bar stands a deputation of the Commons, 
presenting ihcdr newly-chosen Speaker to the <Jucen. 

Unite ok James 1. . . . . 

James I. issued coins similar to those already in use in England ; but he also 
issued in 1604, beside the sovereign, a gold coin of the same value, calledThe 
unite, which commemorated the union of England and Scotland by the legend 
‘UCingof Great Britain ’’ (instead of ‘Tingland and Scotland”), “ France and 
Ireland” on the obverse, and “I will make them one people ” on the reverse. 
Its value was afterwards raised to 22s, The specimen here figured (from the 
British Museum) dates from 1612-1619. 


Henky, Prince of Wales ^ 

From a miniature by Isaac Oliver, at Windsor Castle. 
James I., was born m 1594 and died in 1612. 


Henry, eldest son of 


The Gtjntowbkh Pi.otters 

From the title-page of a German tract, Warhafftige und eigentliche Bo- 
^^chreibung der Yerrathcrei,” published at Frankfort in 1606, by the brothers 
L% Bry, who were in London at the time of the Plot. 
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i‘( oiijri'iv iu llj ^ \\ I'.i*' ; •*’ ■ . 

;■? ,\i Mt i I '. .:;r Kie;rii;',S» v.']^ > v. s, ••:!’ hy j.it;, K ' /Us”. . I n; --y 

L- 4 ! Ibif I'fjM. 'rn-.' ^ t! ' h ^ w c^jy. v, “ n -.' v. , 

t * T.r iVff^ :is :1{T^ K'/a .siii-- vwv’’'’ . ^ a'*'-' y'. ' v , 1? . 

1 » /"t *';■■ rt lp’^ 3 ''t '33 lii'* ■'» :i! '’ ’. / ’*!'*' ’’•_ '■ ' ^ it aaa 

h;a. 1 * 1 >“cis; lily** 1 13(5 3s)af " f ■‘' ,1 ; I ' *,*»■’ j Tta ^ i a' >ii y ' ‘ '/ j ^ r; ;. t-. i ,{_ f 


’un*’ i ■ » y a/, L‘/f ^ ;\ " / r: v *,■ i ijSi 

'1 aa ^ ''aiJi[<UiV af i,f’\.ai; <; "li.aa. % ii.:a\aa:ut \a * i.i r ; ** .a a }• y<,: ... 

I'Ji/aJa-fh. 

Alm.- 1 HI. AntHtAN \ //j Av, A/. . * r *'’///* -y.' ^ ^ aSa 

A’iti * At iHiyrns/ wris in t turuqif aa'*'! '* y *' ‘‘a'; *’ ' 

naiUL' K<i)ai A'lvtailai'-i'- LnyAri*! .aa u A*y I 
tn'ntlly in 1672^ as 1'!u- lAyvaT *\tiHaut C atii'qtAry. . ll *^a' v. , aa>ll, 
rA^hay^ to ilii* of ih*. I hiulu 

0 |,auixM, AuMa or 'lui: KArr c v;’: . ^ ' A * ■ • * 

Mr. \Si\ n.sA.vcv . ha-, lurlly ! aa' AiA i'la/aau^ai fr/.i hA y ^ Ar 

hi<lia. OUh<» krcori^-/’ lAr hir-.i yhiiA^a ffrajitatl Hi Ajy ! r*<^ l:rlo 
by Kll-iitUaiL hi nMo syua thtau 3‘'*a;IuAiV!- |tuAh!Vv; of irrlin;; A, bsaH* . 
f«»r rifU'cii ycui-^. Ii3 May riioi they oulrrrb %hur t:-’..' j fo y- a; ih * 

Kyii|4;3' uf IbT.jldr-b tlar r'.ntac of 1 vaaitia nr'rla'-. iur a ,ay3jr';y»' a \.af;;‘- tf* tu.,* 
i’Min|hUih! i)y Triitir cjI hh fHiiiir/’ li* jrAy. lUrusu*; ArA' v**-/.; -• s, 'aj'i Ur^ 

CAipr liintltTol by lltitch and »X|t;uiiA3 lihiry fbry da'f^’oaint'd Is »♦ a aoiA.- 
wr*-’.! tfj hnliu ; suina ijiU’rr.iUny, ^rtvn-h- of * vb-* ni“ -a, ? . • 

Al fnM Ibry ivndt'd tmly v;ilh JtnA* bnnrnrA. raid Ary n* i,>bb^^‘ A'hi:; j a*' ; ^bk 

ibo^ they XJ'Ut .diip.s lo S333-a<, ntnl r;nnb,ty. tUMi thr , baryta a d ;d-' v. rh fadi.* 
prnpi-r, where Sit rat bar ;iiiu Ihf/k' dtlrf irab lla- oalie'-t o-j; in don'iiu *nr 
I'roiH nbnjpd tu the t Ins^ipany".*. bndnr'-. i a A'AttA ith.tj *4 th^* la , 

ip-antiiil liy tint KiJify of Addu iu Ih^; •Atbjret> n4f the of Mnyl nah bn lb“ 

eulry and trade in his dinai!ijt#irn 

CouKT al? Waiuu aku l.nKiui-.H, aht^n*. Kni/iAnuTU ..... 991 

FriJin the ungraviritc In ‘‘ Vetu~.('a Munmnnnia*’ (4‘;i piranr iii ttj»’ » dh«.lnaj 
of the iHikt! of Richnjfjud. 'Fhe date appeiirn lo be e. lyMi <;S. \i thr la ad 
of the table MiH tlie Ala^htr of the ( 'cjorl twho ut titat !jsn»- was I .iJid Ib.irletidrs 
with the tnaen nn the tabie beside Idin t niiht aval left of Idni At I wo i‘.nhy. 
probably ns his as-,t-Hsors ; next t«> thene nit* r.n the ih.dit th^ MO'Vt y^s 

cm th« left the Attfirney of the ('nan t ju^xt to the Stnseyor I. d)>" Uwrhn 

General, mniir\|* a nemlh and beyoinl iiiin the (b-hir wifb id 1 sod ; i4|vpod^*' 
are the Aiidittnv ami the Ale.sstmjrer wearing Isih budge ; hiehig the Ma'4,or e t 
three clerks, and behind them two Serjenutn'. 

{t^UuSSFAfyS^£VKNT^n^:^;T!x CF.XTVRV 992 

Monument OF RicriAim HrMULK, Alokhman of Lomiona ano hik Famii.v 90,1 
In the church «f S. hfary Ov^tIc (also calhsl S, Saviour)* Hcjutlm'urk. kirhard 
Ilimible died in iCn 6 ; this ionil>, erectetl by his only sarviviug tdilhb is .me 
i>f the t\v(^ camgiictl Humuments in Janniun, and ba> iherefuu; lieen lirawm 
specially for this book. 11m Aklennaids two wive*; kneel behind him ; IhImw 
are represented, uii into side his hnn^ dmtglsters, <3n the other hk t%vts soja* 

The Bellman of Bonikcn, j6i6 9374 

in-oiu the titlcypage of a tract <»r broadside, l‘he Ikdinsan of London/' 

1616, in the Bagfard Collection (British Museitni). Honu! forty years lulcr 
Samuel Pepys writes in his IBary ** I staid up till the bellman came by with 
his bell, just tinder my window, as I was writing this very line, aiiil cried, 

^ Past one of the clock, and a cold, frosty, windy rnoiiiing/ '' 

OlU TmVK hfALT., HEREFORli ...................... 995 

From a facsimile, published by the Camden Society, of a MS. IIiHt?>ry 
from Marble/' coinidled by Thomas Dingky in the reign. of Clmrles XL The 
Hereford Tawndiall was-built in, |6X 3- 1210 :by John Aboli, who was comidcred 
the ruaster-bdlder of the 17th century, .ana who was appointed 
his Majesty^'s carpenters'* during the defence of Hereford at dho siege of 11643. 
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The building is now desiroyed, Dingley gives a curious account of it : — 
“This is a fair limber Structure supportcclby Columns of wood. Here sit 
the Judges of Assize over the Piazza or Walk, In the uppermost part of this 
building are Chambers for the several Corporacons of this city with their 
Arms, and these proj^er verses of vScripture and devices over their Doors. 

“The Skinners have the representation of Adam and Eve, and these words 
Unto Adam also and to his wife did the Lord God make coats of skin, and 
cloathed them. — Gen. eh. 3 vcr. 21. 

“The Tanners this :'-“Send therefore to Joppa and call hither Simon whose 
surname is Peter ; he is lodged in the house of one Symon a Tanneiv by, Ac. 
— Acts to V. 32. 

“Butchers, the motto: — Omnia subjecisti sub pedibus, oves & bovesp’ — 
Psah 8 V. 6 and 7. 

“Glovers: — They wandred about in sheepskins and goalskinsj being 
destitute, &c. — Heb. ch. ii v, 37. 

“ Bakers : — Give us day by day our daily bread.— Duke ii v. 

“ Cloathiers or Cloath Workers . . . have this motto : — My trust is in God 
alone, besides about their chamber these verses (1 suppose sett up by one John 
Lewis, once master of the Company here), in old English Character, such as 
it is : — 

“ Cloathing doth other trades exceed as flirr 
As splendid Sol outshines the dullest starr. 

By it the i:)oor doe gain their lively hood 
Who otherwise might starve for want of Food. 

Fanners by it make money and do pay 
Their Landlords duly on the very day. 

The Clothiers they gi*ow rich, shopkeepers thrive, 

The Winter’s worsted and man kept alive. 

Advance but Clothing and we need not sayle 
To Colclms against dragons to prevayle 
Or yoke wdld Bulls to gain the Golden Fleece, 

As Jason did who stray’d so far from Greece. 

Promote the Staple Trade with Skill and Art 
The Fleece of Gold will satisfye your heart, 

Concenter that the Weever may go on, 

John Lewis swears by Jove it shall be done.’’ 


Two Judges, temp. Elizabeth (dAS*. Add . 28330) io face 

Sir Edward Coke { Engrat^ed Portrait hy Daznd Loggmi ) 997 

“Kniperdoling’' . . . , pyS 


From a sketch by Inigo Jones, by whom the costumes, scenery, and stage 
contrivances for the Court mascpies under James I. and Charles I. were nearly 
all designed ; the examples of his sketches here given are from the Shake- 
speare Society’s facsimiles of originals in the collection of the Duke of Devon- 
shire. Kniperdoiing, or Knipperdolling, was a cobbler and a prophet of great 
repute among the Anabaptists in the time of John of Leyden (early i6th 
century). The figure to which his name has been given by I. Jones was 
evidently designed for some Court masque, and intended as a satire upon the 
sectaries. It thus illustrates the contemptuous attitude of the .Court towards 
the people. 

Group from the Masque 01^’ “ The Fortunate Isles ” 999 

By Inigo Jones. This masque was performed at Court on Twelfth Night, 

1626- The characters here reimesentcd are an Airy Spirit,” “ Scogan,” 

“ Skelton” (said to have been poets of the 15th century), and “ A Brother of 
the Rosy Cross.” 

“Cade” ^ . . . 1000 

Sketched by Inigo Jones, probably for the x>art of Jack Cade in Shake- 
speare% “Henry YI.,” Part 2, In this figure, as in that of Knipperdolling, 

Jones was evidently making a mock, for the entertainment of the court, at a 
^popular leader. Cade’s attitude is that of drunken bravado ; his tattered 
"^tJousers contrast absurdly with his plumed head-piece, which is a “sallet ” or 



lx NCTfKS O.v 'VUK I AIIOXS ' 


a jscciiHarly shn,]HM helu^'t w«irn In ■ 

coinnifin in that nf ^Sh:ikt->]'ii;rc (uho ]i.{ . n i-unnn.;;^ 
mi'nnini*: of its namo ; Ilonry VF.j Vrri 2, .\‘‘t i^' 
{>])Sf?lole in that of lMne,n 

RoitisirJ' ANi> FiiAXi:i'AS Tl'nvAun, Kwa. Fm - 

V /r/nf /v7//i4 J/rY;,v/v;] 

UfHiKRT Crcu,, Kaiu, of S.\rj'-Fri:v /{/ a-y 

( W-.UMAN rRnSSHuW 1 /-.A'./ «l . . . 

ARBAIJsST I ^ , 

Tho later crn.s'ilxnv; wmv nvofly ta.nir in ^ k rn/.ior 
Iiiyhiy ornamtjutf '<L 'riut s^a'oin! of iKoo- Is* re n yu'-y 
kiros^hows an’ to have n A inaMurl v, ri\ 

some of the Enolisli tnK'p.^ m Hit? to \ a 

below, ]e lo[^3, 

A CanMox, ifjoS \ ' 

3*Vnn MS. Coltott V iv. (llritlrJi Mn*a;n!H\ 

wniiteu i6qS. 
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PlKEMAN^ TKMie jAMl-kS L . * . 

MUKKKTKKR, TEMP, JaMKS L - , , . , . • 

'riiesf* Uv'o fiji^nrep; are from a In'oralinfle in. too is 41 -sti m ih-- >o-i.'ty .4 
Anii<[itarR*s>. 

A KxtoH'r OF THE Garter ake nrw Gsheu, iba; 5 

From !^IS. Kgerlon i264(rintj'Ji Museam), the Aillrmi <4 a to'*. - tl-r tiom 
KuremlK-rg, 1 lolti^^ichulHna 

TitK WITH ARMH Ars'D ClMPiT oF THE UAEor,” EA>.nia. 

, . , . . . . .... ... 

The initials N. Ih on this tile n*|nes 4 'nr Sir I'.orMju I'.efi. r u| 

I'ranci.^. 

Charles L as Frinek nF WalfsH /^y /hAv e." i /»;./■ vr 

Cr.’/ 4 ) I \ . 

EoCIvJNTi-SHmsK fiF CllAlU.KS L . , . 

From the Old Theobahl's (Jruve ; now in linr Iho'O^ Huin-eg 

Chesliunt, 

The Lorh Mayor <»f Foxhox, ins bwoiuoiif.arij*., auu 
1623-5 (jUS, Mjf, 1264) 

The Lahv Mayoress axi> her attkxoaxts, 1623 5 (J/A /yy 12^^41 . . . 

SsN'TEY OF Fringe CisakiAsS into Mauiuo, 1623 (ow/Aw/',oe,e;p . 

Fringe Charles’s Welcome Home wjm Spain {/ 7 v/,-//fV, A/ 

Aprii’G^ 

The 3 i'.N«LiSH Cottkcil of War, 1623-4 in .mme o^AH/Za/z; . . . 

CATCm’OLE } ......... 

Chaih.es L opkkiko Parliament {amfem^ormy Jmnt in Ihiii.ii Jhru^um) . 
An ndaptathm of tlie older engradng: reproduced in p 982. The aUeratir>n 
in costume h noticeahle. 

Si% Germans Church ANH PoPwr Kliut 

Sir John Illiot {jnUtur^ iu ///<? p&sses,^iini e/ ike lutni nf A/. Cn:rMaH''\ nt Pnri 
eugi) G h _ 

GEcntOE VitLiERS, T-Hjke of BucKimiHAM {fnmi /. /A///'.v en^irnndmf af 
a picture Mkreveidi) . * . . 

CnmF Justice Crew, 

Monument OF Sir Charles Mohtahue, 1625 {Gardiner, Stmknk^ Ilhtnry 

£ngland - 

In Barking .Church, Es.se3i. A slniilar iilustratton of the tents ami niililary 
accoutrements of the time occurs on a momtment in M, llekiFs Clmreli, 

Bishopsgale, to the memoty of Martin Bond, caiHain of the Trained Bands of. 
1^110015,^11001^01121643. 
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Ships ok JIucIvIXoiiaim's Fleet A manifcsiaiioit of iJie Dukeof } Uicki ) i 0 iaf } if ' 

1627) ■ ! . . . 1033 

h'ALKIMILE OF A PA(iE FRJTM THE ACCOUN'r- I jCOIv OF THE CooPKRS’ COIMPANY 

OF London, 1576 fAA/ -////, ^‘Livery Companies^'^) 1034 


An iliustration of the elaborate care and artistic skill uhich the great 
nianiilacLuring and trailing companies liestoweil npon their docunieots and 
recoifb. The iniliience of these companies faniong whom the Coopers were 
one of the most important) on l>oi]i local and central government was at this 
time very great. 'The Coopers’ Company ilates from the fointeenth ceutury ; 
its extant records and accounts begin in 1439. 


'The House of Coaoions, temp. Charles 1 £036 

B'rom JJiscours dii bon et loial subject de la < iraniie bretagne a la Royne 
de cc l^aysC’ Paris, 164S. 

A Supper-party, EARLY Spwkntekath Century .... 103S 

Triple EitscopaciiH’ (T i'w A, 1641) 1040 

The minister called of God ” is evidently a Thiritan ; the other two figures 
ax*e caricatures of laiiid, and the whole illustrates the popular feeling about 
him and hi^ pniccedings. 

tfAYM AKERS, EARI.Y SeVENI EEN I'lr CENTURY /it" IO42 

Map of the American Colonies in 1640 1044 

Sir LIumphry GiLltERT [cupravitig; hy C van do Pas in JJoUamfs Horoa- 

”) 1045 

fi'AMiLv Group, EARLY Seventeenth Century yw/m/) .... 1046 

John Smith, Governor. OF Virginia 1047 

From the map of New England in his “Generali Historic of Virginia,'’ 
London, 1624- 

George Calvert, first Lord I-Jaetimore 104s 

Phoiu a picture in the Karl of Verulain’s collection at Gorhamluiry. The first 
I.ord JJaltimore planned the settlement of 3 \[ary]and, which was carried into 
effect his son. 

Mei>al of Lord and Laiiy Baltimore, 1632 iPritish Mmaan) 1049 


A Very rare silver medal, with portraits of Cecil Calvert, 2nd Lord Balti- 
more, and Anne Anmrlel], his wife, in the year in wdiich Charles T. granted 
him the province of IMaryland. 

Grave OF Thomas Clark, MATE the “Mayflower,” r>. iGzy ( IfaJ^ptPs 


Jl/ai^^azf 7 ic) 105a 

(Jii Burial Hill, New Plymouth, Massachusetts. 

Allyn House, New Plymouth 1051 

Built by one of the Pilgrim Fathers ; demolished 1826 ; here reproduced 
from W. TudoFs Life of James Otisf^ Boston (Mass.), 1B23. 

An Bnglish Citizen riding with Ills Wife . 1052 

From MS. Egerton, 1269 (British Museum), the Album of Tobias 
Oulhafen, a citizen orNuremburg who visited England in i623'“5. 

Ruuai. Scene, Mid-Seventeenth Century {Roxhurghe Baliaif) 1053 

William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury {picture by Vandyefd) 1054 

Bras.s of Samuel Harsnktt, Archbishop of York . 1056 

On his tomb inChigwell Cluwch, Essex; here reproduced from the frontis- 


piece to Mr. Gordon Goodwin’s Catalogue of the Harsnett Library, Colches- 
ter. Harsnett died in 1631. The brass is an interesting illustration of the 
revived use of the old ecclesiastical vestments at this period ; it represents the 
archbishr^p in full pontificaLs, with stole, alb, dalmatic, cope, mitre and 
pastoral staff, and is the latest known example of an English prelate thus 
arrayed. 

A Schoolmaster, early Seventeenth Century 1057 

From the frontispiece to a Latin comedy, “Peclantius,” written in the latter 
years of Klizaljeth for peiTormance at Trinity College, Cambridge, but not 
^ f>nnted till 1631. Its author, whom the figure of “ Pedantius” is thought to 
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l.rviMH- Si::irL’;'. 


p- jr^,, ii' < •- . i - , 

> Jr ,'^h' ]fis y^r. ^ rv //. / 

U AM* l*A*C ’■ . />'<«' ‘ ^ 

i»\Vii)\,rn VAi %’'v, i u<M Lh^ ! ^ i.vr : t 

‘i1r' ceiih.'; l> I ^vr»ri : iL" 'h t;;-: A'," ' ', i : ‘ ‘ ' 

{.;';’ bi^ A;»’.1 a»t- - .s'- tin* U', '-r-,*’: *,,, , ; - M , . ! : 

|."t n U'lHVfl rAtrbn' 0,!? 

i ^PJaJ^■ I. 1^,;. /k ♦//■-«'/- /u.*’ , Mk V“ /l’. .'t/ A,' ' 

Insu SiiiMLi;-; lA ’Mfr s,va'r niM ;n. 't V, t ,'u'- n > ’■ - ? '* * '. - *', , 

AA l/.Y « . /■ . . . , . 5„;i 

CkrAi'A'a *■ mV; r ^ /^,' ' * ; M ' ' ' 


Ai,i?J'!ntAX AhM, PrrrvH’.i. Mrr,« »:*? ^ la- a Jr'.u, 'a r la 

i^'r^u! I{» 41 » '’'’An i‘\ a.' bs.;’Ai',;a' ''<aa . 'a. . ^ "- 

tanUiJ |4 th^.* whiJr' lib* f fiWItlarnani AKrl^ fi£», ^K/bh- t\ ►*vAr, ', w'. k; ' *''' 

51a; i^ikii’jK ui \vin«A." Its 'Amnia*: lii'*" .i , 'AAj. a aa: ?, ‘t-. M v 

lurai- wralfl} iAr MMipHU.HA'^r hi ^h A'hy, 'I li?- t*; Ia h ; ■, "‘a-- . A 

ia ^ 5|^i Fi^lt Ssii'c.^ leaf ri-*h»*i'*t'h tu J' ’ ®‘ha-,AA Uf-F? ■'. a: '' a. v. * . “r. ' 

truly ;ahl 5|i,ii iiit a:aMV<t.*iia; It > ir^aiu ^ hjA hrv,U'l ''‘li- ^ >1 "'■ ^ :i i ' hA 
iiuhJen tna-^'iva. tu Ur auA blu rua-aA Kfth.,i ? ILhv*’?: v. .-a ;" 

A |uit*'nt %vlii'r«hy tht* K«*or|fai Vhsaa,*r. i u m* ' ." ,* 

wincjs t»y J'sAaiL A I'aHiunat'siaiy |iii«f;lHHa5 ka arh aXi f ri4 ht Fa > 
ami |i*?l tha iUnvufuil It^ prrih“a»nN, ia 1 ^ 4 ^ 

LfJXiMiX -niK (OVER. r.AKJ.V SrVRXTFJ xra t.A-XTiA'^V ' // -'c' -‘7 ttx u',';-; 

i^APueihr* /V'‘,u7Ava . . 

THK lA.A^aTH, 

Frank a. biaad-nuU^ kuaking-f^iu-^s far luwn aad RamsU'y/^ hi fh 
uf thu Sin:k*iy af Atdi^uarurs. AIk* tii%vu oHn|4aiun \hii uu* -t 1 , 

it UiTimigli fear nf the |>in|aif7 

Ax KjTUliKXMAIk, 15441’^’*^^^^’''-^^^^’? f “ dA/>VtAr/,f "'] - 

JhfXiEOia^ Ikiumy OxFiikExnnuM . , ,. . . 

ThnRtJih-of tht 2 Lenthall faknily. Thr hau-^e Wiu chieilyj .nal nhe rA.iiuA 
(ibe smalt buiMhig on the left) entirely, Imlk 'by William Leiufiall, the Si.e'd'.e? 
af the Limg Parliameni. ■ 






A. LaIiV OF 'niK KnGI.JSII C<H!K'T {/MAv, “ Onutf/n .Ifuli.-Ari.' 

ifl43) - ... ” , . tf.'/y 

An Knolish Lm)V in Wiktf.h Drkbh (//„//, ir, "■Aula Sewn.,” 164 <') . . , io:?H 

Thomas Wentworth, KAiij. of Strafforu {m.irmwJ Ay O. /Memr, ash-i- <t 
pMum hy Vamlyck in the po^smien ef Sir Pkiiip Crey-Kjiotim, Pare., ef 
Oultou Ptirh, Cheshire) '. * tciSo 
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Room Tx IVlAr.AHTni': (ri/ti?' IT, H. Pntrfh'n) los^ 

The site of ^Malahirle, fnnr miles from lJublin, was granted by T fenry Tl.'to 
an ancesior uf the Talipot fnmilv. The ruoin here figured seems to liave been, 
decorated in tlie early part of the sevenleeulh century. ft is panellcfl with 
darl: irish oali, richly cai'VeMOt ith small figures^ imMly of Scuplural subjects, 

James IhsrrKU, AKcnnisfrop op Armagr (//vw of a pirture 

hy Sir J\ Lcly)^ , 1083 

Sl’UXK C AXDLTSS'riCK, dated 1633 ^yhSitfiiiD'iaii Jtiliuint rgJi] 1085 

in the formofa Roman nhnr ; one of a pair, scemiiigiy of Scotch itiamifac- 
lure. 


iMat’ < )F M oni-^RN So )'rLA m > 


10S6 


A Scorsws.MANg TKMP. Chaklf.h i, (Jloilitr, MiiliSoS^ Anyiicirnusf 

1030) . T - . . , 

d’RAfpi'AU; CaSTLF-:, PpHiUJOS-SfURR 

d'h(‘ best exnmjile now remniningof Scottish domestic nrclu Lecture, unaltered 
since the seventeenth century. It was probabl}!^ built, or at least completedp 
by the Knrl of Traquair, who was Lord High Treasnrer of Scotland in 1635. 

CriRLS'r’s COLLEGK, CaAI BRIDGE, IN THE SeVEXT KEXTH CEXTHRY 

h'roin Loggaif.s ‘HJantabrigia Tllustrata,” 16BS. Save for the block of 
buildings at rear, added in 1642, the college could then have been scantely 
altered since AI jit on's time ; it lias been greatly alltred since Roggan’.s, The 
tree in (he midtile of the h^elh nvs' ganleii ibehind the new buildingiis a mullierry 
wdiich Millon is said to have planlctl, and which reinams to this day. 

JoirN Idn.TOXp AGED 31 (fre/// IrrSirrs rz/yraz'/z/y, 1731, o/a pichzz'e (hen in the 

/w.w'ssiozi if Speaker Oznhno) 

Fighrkh Designed by Inkjd Jones for a Masque {Shakespere Sanetfs 
facsiznil(') , 


1087 

1090 


1093 


E093 


^095 


Ludlow L’asti.e tx the Seventeenth Centerv xopCi 

From a drawing by 'rht)inas Dineley in his ^'Account of the Official Progress 
of Henry lirsl Duke of Beaufort through Wales, 1684/’ a AfS, in the posses- 
sion of the Duke of Beaufort. Tdie drawing is here reproduced by permission 
iVum the facsimile juiblished by Messrs. Blades, Fast, and Blades. 

Jtjirx PRVNNE [after W. Boihtz') 1097 

StiVEREiGN OF THE (rozrteznptviizy priztt hy f'o/in BajoiS) .... loaS 

This sliip was built for the Royal Navy in 1637. 

John Hampden {fortz-ait itt cothrtiozi of the JSazi of Sf. Gerznazis, ai PojS Mliat) 1100 

luBN ByTWICKl IIMur) 1102 

Henry Burton J 


Facsimile ‘jf Part of the Solemn League and Covenant, 163S 


(jizariazz Mmntzzi ^ Edizibznrgk ) ..... . . , . ......... 1104 

Alknander l.KSLiE, Karl OF Lfa^en Vazuiyck) T107 

Parliament TAouse, Ldinburgii 1108 


From the midille of the sixteenth century the Scottish Pardiament, the 
Courts of Justice, and the Town Council of Eflinburgh, had all held their 
sittings in a’liuilding ahno.st on the same site as the hall here represented, 
wliicfi was built in i632“39 by subscriptians raised in Edinburgh by order of 
the Town Cmnieil, owing to a threat that Parliament and the Courts should 
he removerl from the city unless better accommodation were providcal for thein. 
After the CKtinction of tfie Scottish Parliament in 1707, the hall was divided 
by partitions into booths occupied by small traders , it has since been iiseil as 
a ve^iibide to the Ca:)urt Rooms wdiich form the several judicial chambers of 


the („‘ourt of vSession. 

John Pym {zjiiniafnre hy Savnicl Cooper in the collection of Mrs. RtissdPAstiey^ 

at Chequers Courp) iri 2 

Chaulf.s T. in the House W LaRD.s (*^ /Jiscom’s du hozz ci loial stdfectp" 1648) . 1114 
The Chancellor stands behind the Kixig on the right, the treasiirta* on the 
left ; the Grand Cliamberlain holds the crown, the Constable the sword in 


the foreground arc a herald and an usher ; some of the peers are grouped 
'^4^'ound. " 
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Xrril'S ox 'Jlli: TLi.lX-l'RATT^^XS 


1 Ur, VAVUI.VMt N1 [h<^\: ASV \X\ L <* 

ir. j/Mu ) , ^ . , . , . . , . . , . . . ^ 

Mno of tht* wry Rv, cxi-liii^wi^'V, of tii* f.M Ho,s of !: -.u w T! ^ 
Iniililinij: wa-- orii^iiially a iiLiytt-l, funiult-*! by Kiu.f Si-oh^’O f !y • f ;i;' 
|iaiinn '.alni. aiul is'ofonndod by Ivlwaol If!. Ji- a ?A, 4 h‘;,: a.* a b a .'V. , ■ -a 
t ho i’ovul palace uf \Vu?it minuter. Ait‘*r ihi^ Mip.: fn of br.. > u- a r 
iMlsvard VL, the di;ipcl bccMue ihy i la: i oOL^* Mink -'' o! ^ c ;o\ , 

wlioso rici^sioiis iiad hilht*rtf> Ijcou hold lo ilv' f,- o,,. 

"Ihe Coiunicvn^ cositiuuctl to ujoel in Su elir.y**! n'; v,b' i It 

\va^ biiriU'dnwn ; only the crypt now itconiis-. 

Lamukth Vw.AcyJa/h'r Jt\ I/,>fJei^\ 1047 . , . . . . . , 

Tuta^l cjf Strafford U{f/er It* i{jiiar^ * 

EXK«UnTC)N OF HTRAFiHJlU) ui/ter n\ 

JAMK'^ GKAIIAMF, Earl (AFLIIKWAUD^j \\\\UjiV\:^; ^ ( rr‘i .VI 

J*\wi of a /iie^nrd iy 

Lucius Cal Viscount FauvLAAD [Picittn. t\y Fraf? . hi /fo' aX; 

of Lord Ariutdell of War dm r) . 

Sir KdmundVfjinev . . . . . 

Ever since Chaxies was thirteen, Sir Erlnmnd Vcriti'y {\Us‘'4 a.-, ha y-cs 
older) had been in his household t since Chari csL acev-^da^n to ihf' Fr^r/n. !•«' 
had been Knight ^Marshal of the Palace ; he was, upptnuU'd Siuiid aol b^ 
to the King in iVugusL 1642, vowed tliat '‘by the grau* of thid, Uee\ th.t 
would wrest that stantkrd from his hand mnX firsl wn-.t hU -onf IV, hn hi. 
body/' and kept his v<jw ; tlic stanrlard was taken at hldgirhill oni of fli- L-rM 
chisp of a dead maids hand. The picture here reprodm^ed L aiH^shg il-* 
Ycrney family portraits at Claydon Hemse ; it wa-5 painred by Vbr;d>il i'mi- 
Charles 1 . as a pre.senl to Sir Edmiinth f-Tc is repre-^enb'd wii’h his \r;idi;tIL 
staff; the head-piece on the table beside hini is a Pou Ibr the f b^'M wbbh 
he ordered to he made and sent after him when on the march to St *alnid v, iih 
Charles in 1639, but it was so difficult to get one made Ing noougb :lu'U L- 
never received it till the expedition was at an erifk whereupon he \VrttU‘ to Id* 
son “I will now keepe it to boyle my poimige in.” 

“The CARKLKSSK 'XuN-ItESIDENT'X 

From the title-page of a tract, “A Remonstrance ttgiihwi the Xoin re-idem . 
of Great Britain,” 1642. Shows how long the popular feeling plifv.ilic,, 

had existed before the system was abolished in 1838, The figure gives flu* dn*^ ' 
of an English clex*gyinan in the middle of the seventeenth century, 

Proctor and Parator 

From the title-page of atract, “ The Proctor and Parator, their Himrnins%<>r 
the Lamentation of Doctors* Commons at their downfall ; bcimr n tree 
Dialogue relating Ihefearfull abuses and exorbitances of those spldtunlf courts*'* 
1641* 

WILLIAU Lehtitall, Speaker OF THE Lcno Paiiliamknt . , . io faro \i 

From a water-colour copy (in the vSutherland collection, , Bodidan Librarv ’ 
by Thomas Athow, of a picture formerly at Burford Priory, the home of the 
l.enthalls* 


Facsimile of part of Sir Ralph VernevVs Notes of the Long Fakt ia- 

MENT * , 

fepfoduced, by pennission, from Lady Verney’s Memoirs of the' Verwy 
rminily.” Sir Ralpli (son of Sir Edmund represented in n, 1128 • see abuvcO 
was present as member for Aylesbury, in the Elouse of Commons* when 
Charles went to seize the five members. The account of the scene eiveii in tim 
text is derived from the notes here reproduced. ' , ^ 

An English Archer [Germs£ Markham^ ^^Art pfAreherief xdtA) 

Seemingly meant to rein*esent the Ixing himself, . y • - . . . 

William Cavendish, Earl (afterwards Duke) of 'Newcastle 

mgraving of a 'puturp by Vandysk in iM coUectwnof Eaft^pgmer) / „ . , 

Militiamen', TEMP. CvLK^v:^^J,{cQniempprc(Fy t^^ ‘ ^ V k, , ^ 
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iMi Il'Vi rfAM 

A uui iiL' lij! 'Isl , •'ilvov) Tjj Aliiicuiii 5 ] >v ’"rhojiiiis Sinionj n* mc<l- 

;i]I[st u. hi > 'awvLu'I for rTrliaia^-nlan- }»rij-iy. Sir J. Hcitliaii-i was accused 
of Ui ili!* 1 ';h Ijriiueni in ;iiid hJiofuled 'jarmary 2, 1645. Tliis 

medal \\ a" a itetuoii.d exL-euted hor his family and Irieiids, according to a 
<ai4oiH ' t'ly fiyia-ral at tlih, nme, 

RM;vkrhf, or S fo ’MM* < iu r,vr SFAL or CirAi'ir.Ks i 

I’hi'r -oni, ju.od in 1627 — 1^40, the fme>l of the three seal^ of Charles I. 
Its nhves'-c '.nn\s •. the King ou hi--, throne ; the spirilcd ligure on the reverse 
repHNi-ni’'. idle a-, tlu* t }’f<e « rf a d.i-Jdiig Cavalier vildier, in striking contrast: 
v.'itli the [‘uritan v/;irnor ptnUayed on tiie -eal of f diver Cromweli 1247}. 
Crnispat'e i |h‘ hole eoneeption oe this .-eal v/ith that i_»f the tl!onnno 11 wealth 

ipl-c 12 JO 1221 '. 


PACA' 

SI 39 


1140 


Roifhirr K-\nt, of fv^.-rx, Cio\rj:AL irr PArLiAMrxTAitv 

Knri'i'O (.g/er //: //efC/et 

PkiNor Kretm ( y-o/// o-- yoeshv/" //i 

Pn }Ai: Axo siAtnoASF f j*: \inxf t 'lai I Fall, CtnirsT Ctfriunr, t'>xroicj> . , . . 
Krom a pliotograjdu A line exatnjdu <>\ English architecture c. 1640. 

^^3 Corjj Pno’K ( ill (’fiArtfj-ts L, 1^43 l/hvV/T// J/z/av/w) . . . 

i hiring the year H).) 2-4 ( diaries is^vned sunie g;ohl pien.^s, worth 60.?. each, 
dliey sreiji ti> luive Insui all coined, at f >xford. d'he types vary ; this one, the 
finest . \i‘iy rate. The legeinfi un ahhreviatinn Religio Protestans, 

Auidia', Lihertas rarliamenli,'' refers to the King’s fk^clariition at 
WVUhiofon, Septtaiiljer jy 3042, that lie would preserve ^Mhc Protestant 
ri,*Hgion, the hnowji laws of the land, and the just privileges of Parliament/* 

Sir PKVfL ( I lii'tKX vu, t'//c////V /a J/>*. /irrfiari^ Gn'fi 7 * 27 /t:) ...... 

;\K blSiM.VMl TrAORRMAAR WiFK ASU ClTIZKXhs lUthiJITI-lR {lloUarf Aulcc 
nv^cr/y” 1640) 

HfotiLAxi) IhuK, SKrRX'rtacN'ni CKX'rtjia' L 472 iiiji{anan I'Huseifm, Edininirgh) . 

Aioffrai For; (“:« caA'u:xi< 

S'l AMI* I'OR ( 'hMMT'X fox- roRFXS . 

‘The Use Cff ‘‘‘ tokens ” to he dislribnicfi by the njinister or elders to Intending 
oumunnicauls u day fw two before ilu* CoJinnunion Hervice, and by them re- 
tiiniod when ih<y aonc iu the service, was first adopted by the PVench Calvin- 
ists in lyou. h'roni tlicni the jimctice sotm spread among the Scottish 
Pre jtyfenans. The Preach tokens were of lead ; in Scotlamf written ticketsj 
Seem to have been used nt first, but early in the Hcventeciith century metallic 
toiarns heeamc emrimon, and have retiiaiuo<{ in use till the present time, when 
cards arc nguin superseding theiia They were generally made of lead; 
Hrmuftiuies fd'hrnss nr tin. Tiie earliest of them were srjitare, about half an inch 
ia one inch in <liametcr, and marked simply with the initial of the parish pin 
tilt* seventeetith etrmtnry they grew larger, to make room for the introduction 
of a ilate and a uiftre elaborate inotiograni ; then there grew up a custom of 
making new tokens, nr recasting old ones, when a new minister came to a 
parish, and early in the eighteenth century it became usual to mark them 
with the minisle/s Initials. The tokeiis rvere generally made under the per- 
sonal Hup>erintcudenee td certain members of the kirk-sessinn appointed for 
the pur|KJSc, Ivach kirk-session had its own mould, or stamp, for making 
them, d’he exninplcs here given are reproduced, by permission, from the Rev* 
T. BurnCs **OId Scottish Communion Plate/* The first illuBtration shows the 
token-mould uf <irail parish, open, and with a token in it.^ The second rcpi'c- 
Rcjils the t<jkea-siamp of Swinton parish, in its box, and with a t<»ken beside it. 
both date from the seventeenth ceittury. 

The Soi.EMX l.KAGtJK ANI> CoVKKANT, 1643 . ^ • 

A reduced facsimile of an engraving by W. I-Iollar, containing the text of 
the Covenant with allegorical illustrations. In the first compartment, on each 
side of the title, is a group of -men swearing to the_ Covenant with uplifted 
Itamls, beneath the text Jer. k 5 ; the fix’St article is illustrated by a preacher, 
with the text DeuL xxvi 17, ; the second, by a church door whence issues 

a pt'oeession of coristers, singxng-men, deanes and bishops, * over whose 
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!u;ad ' i.'* XhMt. 13; f u- ‘>joi i.o‘^ ^ i ^ ^ ‘ 

aild f ’r>3» illl' »Ii'>, wnu ihu lr\t !*•. O. 3 ^ ,1 . ii ^ . 

** A t,vh«» Hit' hn!ii ooiiif; ’.'■«<■ >' ' .- *- 

irMtii Ha xx, The fiftl! jrh.T’ i>. .!ri.^’oor'’.i i’} "to ‘ ’ i > i x 

E:3'4laii<l, Si^otiaji.l, anrl iKioii'i. Ano- '*o3:av. ’ ,a 

text iT^iu KcN’k"^, iv, 13; hoo .'T'/sh’, h). :• h'‘it. L > ' ' } ^ 

\A>riU ^M'lVcakf tluM h^vrjLii*:/' h .vra-: Ih- o ai . ■ ’‘.3 

’a !ii) uU'’V.’<lha 4 t»^ ’ u htlo ' '■* rr Ut' 'Li 1- ras j ’ 2 m. a , ' 

lU liiL |h»ji iji’ the ]a 4 nrticio l r ohurei}, *' . 

froisi .\iii*ah iv. 2 ; another lii'u eiMo ^ ^ a -.aa . ^ ; ' ^ 

tavoii^’* ::a4 a Ihurtii jiroi ntco! , '.*a:. 4 :iiO 'eaao ’* 1 t‘ . , a. . 

who ^ays ‘M at a > 4 ii‘'.*. 

\ri?.riAt OF lA\{:iA a- M ANLsn.ai'Li i /*'.■'//■.■ , , . . . . . _ ' r ^ ; 

A ihlvcr JLtolah xoryiasr ; i-n 4 a- ? .ouhLuj '>v..l 1 : > i . e.- ^ * 

tcrcsting lor the \ifv.' of hr' two m|' oo la ou l * . 

UUIil'J; OF pAIU.iAMi-\'i CLXrj.j.L r 'a. \r'? . - ^ ■ , j i L; 

koia'odiu/rd, h} kind | h;* ad- i>t .M * ■ d'«>LhniL -‘to . ; ' 

|i<;t;vhe“.aioh. 'rhia oitler, 5.-:.iual \hirf}j2j( 104.1 ylif.f.h /*' '''A 

onaci'Oimt td' ihtt "Mmui.. ’ or I.. H. Ia, i‘?L o "t/o/ \ <, 

and i Irtu tiuons of Hiu»hunh UeiioaJh th" eiown vJt^ .-’Aih'.rv 4 ‘Am 

ti!t thoinvahaaA 

Ihcr- hk\LL OF Khhlk (f?AVr /f" //o:’Art . , , . . ... , U5H 

O UVHU C la At \VKLL (/vohmA^r l/hAaL, ^. 4 A ?, , , ■ . , u ^o 

Tlais' tJK ’rat; Hatilk ra- Maia^IoA Mtjor t mA ii.v^ 

MK.MOlUAh MkdaL of TUK KalL or h/’.MA, i/*V/A’A' hA .ra . . noo 

Silver; \c'n'rnrt,'. 

‘*A l-ovKrA* Cslmi^any'A . . . , , 1 oll uf-k ^ ^ M054 noo 

Cruru-vvell's o\vB tU*^cri|nioa of hir bth^aile 0,00 i>. iia^' \l al” Lj,-. --l oy 
these hgau'h, eam'd in wood rut 1I10 stahoa-i,* ni i!o.L a Eiyjh'v'*-' 

I a ival tradition aa-.eita ihM liun ajov i.L'*rd tA r- i oijvah o . r/ 

connevhm with tlto Uu“}dtal Sick ^ 'Uildroa in t «rc,a t < ’ vo' ^ 

ori^^hially IntiU in 1630, and \^as nlti'n'd ;irnl rodH*»3.a*’4 
CnnnneiX and i^ivon l>y him ^o hh dritj-hlor itrhlitid and her Ida, hnoAMh 
IreloJij whoui s]n/ njarncrl iu 164^ ft i-^*cin1ain thra I loton Uv^-I ,a ax 

'4\here lin sxaH rnio rff ihr arfiuyt jjowilna . of the fhauHOMf .nAm-m*? ; ihr 
im>noj.frani liouhth-A tejav oinine^ iiadon and t"o»iiiwaih E *- 3 . a 

iucc.c in unc of iUc njonr. at C nanwvM fiow-a ; o'a %\w %'% diny of aaod * r “0-^x0 
(|Kirtly hurnt in US65, ]tut ie.Moa:d| is a Cf<af of tuann evhi^h sr'ru» - A- hud 
of t Jje I icfun fauiily ; and mi a hntnnhiry srtjnn lot hao# the iyo.h'U w,d| His 
iidjials j.fh a|»|iLMr nk^ain, with a Mnull ht-uu-on thcau fnaini-'^ '.nosafr.;, n.s 
CJlivcix Tim whnledfconuiori of iliC hoiv*M* sIhhvs ihat it W‘n^ dcdi;n*' d Un ihv 
ahude of an uhleer of the Wnv Modeh ^Wva fiixyres^f s;dd 10 l.ren 

(Tonjwdi and Iruijnn were doaicmal at Lbe ’kesroraiion ; tma: %\!tich 
reuiain, placed if mi pyund ou fho luiwcls of the .no noun e d 

ably carved from the life ; the oii^inalH were hi ail likelilnHHi |dtda d na-n id 
the New MiKicd Army, Thev are : 
h Fifer. 

2. ! tnnmner. 

3. T nrgeteer or ronddier, a kind of infantrjAhrfnglii by .^omc IcadoL. ta he 
valuable agaiiisi pikenum. 

4. Officer of infantry, perhaps pikemeu % a %tnri4 whh a veiy 

ornamental breastplates That lus Is nar n cavalry <»l1k%T h shown by hi«^ irosi 
skirts or tassets^ which are uxisnhed for riding, > and also by hh Issuing no hpurs 
Eftd no long steel gnuntiet on hk left hinul* 

' 5,^ Masketeer ; a capital hgnre, the mtt^koFstock very %vdl carved. Fjosn 

earlier clescriptians of thesse wvmgs before they ■were m much mrnihiUMl it Is 
known that this man originally had a rest as well m a nntsket. 

6, Pikertmn ; this Hgure fqrmetly had -a pike, As hm sword k a t^hort Hide* 
amn he ts'no-t an officer. 

. 7. Caliver-man. ^ ITils hgure had a caliver (a mhaller piece than a mnfiknr,| 
m the left hand j Fts amour ami dress however are thow of the typiol fdke* 

'' ' , 'A ':' ^ .!• ' , ' ' '' ' ' ■ ■ ^ I. "" 
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CHAPTEK VIII 
j'URlTAy RA'GLARR 

section I. ^The Puritans. 1583-1603 

r 1 e.,.r.i,>tti'istical history of this time, 
{A uUumties. fof f Wliitgift- NeaFs “ mstory of 

rvpe^s Annals^ and his Uves oi little for thi^i period which it. 

;e Puritans,” besides its ‘Kor the origin of the Presbyterian 

(It taken from the inoTf cnloui Ess byi.^ Frankfort, 157^, ' often 

lov^nent, sen the “ Discourse of J^~eth, Mr. Haskell’s “Martin 
published ; for its later contes ^ j-g^rc pamphlets printed 

arprclatc,” which gives whole struggle C 

- M- Hriltnms acunint OI uue , . a impartiality. 


.trprelaie," wiut.tt g,--— • ^ t. -mint of the whole siruHa.v-v, 

of hot a.ri in U,c e«ly Me of 

No UKKATEK moral change over , middle of 

lasscd over Eng iand daring the V-- ra'iament 
he reign of Iflitaboth f™” la rhat tacit was the 

Sngland became j-nalish book which was familial 

Bible. It was as yet the o ^^p^ches and read at home, 

to every Englishman ; tt was w 

and everywhere its words, ^hey t Bishop 

not deadened, kindled a s 

Bonner set np to resort to the hearing thereof, 

disposed people us audible voice to 

especially when t Porter used sometimes to be occu- 

read to them.’ ■ • • ^ edifying of himself as well as 

pied in that goodly exercis Big stature ; 

others. This Porter was a - 7 ^_g Bim, because he 

and great multitudes woul ^Bc “ goodly 

could read well and had an audiDic ^ ^ ^ 
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sj’.c. 1 exercise'" c>f readers sucli as INjrter was srjen supers<;dcd \)y th(^ 

I'm continued recitation of both Old I'esEiiiieiit and Xew in 1hc piil)Uc 

15S3 services of the Cliurch ; while the sniall tiencva Ihbles earned the 

1603 Scripture into every home. I'Jic [Kipularit}” ol the ihblc was 

owing' to other causes besides that of religion. I lu: win tie pnise 

literature of England, save the iorgotlen tracts oi Wyclit, has 
grown up siiicc the translation of the Scri]jturcs h)- 1 xiidale and 
Coverdale. So far as the nalif>n at large? wsis remcerned, no 
hisUay, no immance, hardly atyv ])(je(r}3 sa\c: die Uflknlninuii verse 
of Chaucer, existed in tlie luigiish longue wlum tlu' Ihhle was 
ordered t(j be set up in churches. Sunday after Sunda.\\ day after 
clay, tlic crowds that gathered ruiiufl ]k>nii(n''s ICdle.N in iho nave 
of vSt. Paul’s, c»r the family gn>up that hung (Ui the* words d the 
Cicncva Bible in the devrliona! (exercises at Inane, were hsivc^ned 
with a new literature. Legend and anuah war-song and psalm, 
State-roll and biography, the mighty voices of prophets, the 
parables of Evangelists, stories of jni.s.sion jrau'itexo, f/f jx.Tiis by 
the sea and among the heathen, p>hiiosuphic argunicnits<, aixjcalj^pHc 
visions, all were llimg bia^adcast o\'er minds mioccupircl fnr the 
most pari by aipv rival }<?araing. Tile disclosure of the 
stores (1* Greek literature had wronghf the riwsoinlion of the 
Renascence. The disclcKsure of i 1 h‘ uhier mas-', of Hi.Brenr 
literature wrought tlic revolution of the Reformation. But die <me 
revolution wais far deepen’ and wider in its efftssUi than die. other. 
No version could transfer to another tongue the ]ieculiar charm 
language -which gave their value U} tlie aiuhc.<rs of Greece and 
Rome. Cias.sical lcttc;rs, therefore, reinaincfl in the porn^cssion of 
the learned, that i.s, <>( the few ; and among these, with iIh? excep- 
tion of ('olct and More, or of the pedants wlm revivial a Pagan 
worship in the gardens of the h'kn'cntiiK? Acaileni}", their rlirect 
influence \vas purely mtelfeclual. But the tongue of iiit^ J lebrew, 
the idiom <Tthe Hellenistic Greek, lent themselve.s with a curious 
felicity to the purposes of irauslatiom A.s a tnc‘n* Hlerary 
monument, the Engli.sli versitm of die Bible remains the nr>blcHt 
example of the luiglish tongue, while it.s perpetual use made it 
trom the instant of its appearance the standard of our language. 
For the moment however its literary effect was less than its social 
The power of the book over the mass of Kngiishmen sltowcxl itself 
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in a thousand superficial ways, and in none more conspicuously 
than in the influence it exerted on ordinary speech. It formed, 
we must repeat, the whole literature which was practically 
accessible to ordinary Englishmen ; and when wo recall the 
number of common phrases which we owe to great authors, the 
bits of Sliaksperc, or Milton, or Dickens, or Thackeray, which 
unconsciously interweave themselves in our ordinar}'- talk, we 
shall better understand the strange mosaic of Biblical words and 
phrases which coloured English talk two hundred years ago. The 
mass of picturesque allusion and illustration which we borrow 
from a thousand books, our fathers were forced to borrow from 
one ; and the borrowing was the easier and the more natural 
that the range of the Hebrew literature fitted it for the expression 
of every phase of feeling. When Spenser poured forth his 
warmest love-notes in the Epithalamion/^ he adopted the very 
words of the Psalmist, as he bade the gates open for the entrance 
of his bride. When Cromwell saw the mists break over the hills 
of Dunbar, he hailed the sun-burst with the cry of David : Let 

God arise, and let his enemies be scattered. Like as the smoke 
vanisheth, so shalt thou drive them away ! ” Even to common 
xninds this familiarity with grand poetic imagery in prophet and 
apocalypse gave a loftiness and ardour of expression, that with all 
its tendency to exaggeration and bombast we may prefer to the 
slipshod vulgarisms of to-da)^ 

But far greater than its effect on literature or social phrase was 
the effect of the Bible on the character of the people at large. 
Elizabeth might silence or tune the pulpits ; but it was impossible 
for her to silence or tune the great preachers of justice, and mercy, 
and truth, who spoke from the book which she had again opened 
for her f>cople. The whole moral effect which is produced now-a- 
days by the religious newspaper, the tract, the essay, the lecture, 
the missionary report, the sermon, was then produced by the Bible 
alone ; and its effect in this way, however dispassionately we 
examine it, was simply amazing. One dominant influence told on 
human action : and all the activities that had been called into life 
by the age that was passing away were seized, concentrated, and 
steadied to a definite aim by the spirit of religion. The whole 
temper^ of the nation felt the change. A new conception of life 
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Picture hy R. w^i^en Mmeriy ret Otuiherfr. 

of life and death, whose questionings found no an.swtn- in the 
iig er minds of Shakspere’s day, pressed for an answer not only 
rom noble and scholar but from farmer and shopkeeper in the age 
o owe 11m. Wc must not, indeed, picture the each' Ihiritan 

as a gloomy fanatic. The religious movement had nc:t as yet 
come into conflict with general culture. With the dose the 
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Eli/.ribelhan a^e, indeed, the intellectual freedom which had marked 
it fadeil insensibly away : the bold philosojihical speculations which 
Sidney had caiii^ht from llruno, and which had brought on Mar- 
lowe and Kalegh the charge of atheism, died, like her own 
religious indiffcrcucc, with the Queen. But the lighter and more 
elegant side.s of the Elizabethan culture harmonized well enough 
with the temper of the ITiritan gentleman. The figure of Colonel 
Hutchinson, one of the Regicides, stands out from his wife'.s canvas 
with the grace and tcmlcrnc.s.s of a portrait b\- Yandyck. She 
dwells on the pcrsijnal beauty which distinguished his youth, on 
"his teeth even and white a.s the purest ivory.” “his hair of brown, 
very thickset in his jajuth, softer than the finest .silk, curling with 
loose great rings at the ends.” Serious a.s was his temper in 
graver matters, the j’oung squire of Owthorpe was fond of hawk- 
ing, and piqued himself on his skill in dancing and fence. His 
arti.stic taste showed itself in a critical love of “ paintings, .sculpture, 
and all liberal arts,” as well as in the plca.sure he took in hi.s 
gardens, " in the improvement of his grounds, in planting groves 
and walk-s and forest trec.s.” If he was “diligent in his examin- 
ation of the Scriptures,” “ he had a great love for music, and often 
diverted himself with a viol, on which he played masterly.'" Wc 
miss, indeed, the pa.ssion of the Elizabethan time, it.s caprice, its 
largeness of feeling and sympathy, its quick pulse of delight ; but, 
on the other hand, life gained in moral grandeur, in a sense of 
the dignity of manhood, in orderliness and equable force. The 
temper of the Puritan gentleman wa.s just, noble, and self-controlled. 
The larger geniality of the age that had passed away was replaced 
by an intense tenderness within the narrower circle of the home. 
“ He was as kind a father,” .says Mrs. Hutchinson of her husband, 
“ a.s dear a brother, a.s good a master, as faithful a friend as the 
world had.” The wfilful and lawle.ss passion of the Renascence 
made way for a manly purity. “ Neither in youth nor riper years 
could the most fair or enticing woman ever draw him into 
unneces.sary familiarity or dalliance. Wi.se and virtuous women 
he loved, and delighted in all pure and holy and unblameabic 
conversation with them, but so as never to excite scandal or 
temptation. Scurrilous discourse even among men he abhorred ,* 
and though he sometimes took pleasure in wit and mirth, yet 
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JP'fmU4iew {tr Bf.i!hviait\ •' l-:i),:itth i;.-»l/t'm<i'! ' MIS I'n'Kiln'- ilini ji'\Vt;Is 

of tin* KoiiusroiH'o «Hs:»p- 

pcam.l. f.’oionol Ihucliin- 

spn “ fcft off very early the wcannj^ of auytltitig lltat wan 

costly, : yet in his plainest negligent habit appeartal %’cry much 

a gentleman.” The loss of colour and vurictv in .costume 
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f variety in life 

n.iliM-’U**! nu <hnihi a ctirirdn cA colour ^nici <- - 

r I ^‘‘ains, Grcatcbt 

iisi'lf; lull il wn-. a ctojnpensatcil by bOiai 
tl'ioM/, p-rhap-.. voi-. lliC 
n(‘U (♦aiccplinii socifi! o<jual- 
iG\ Thrir cuninusi! cn!liu; 4 \thi!!r 
LnuUii'a^ bo >i]u/r]if H ni h\ Gliri-*!, 

£iiuiilui'ah'f 1 in lbc iCHul -4’ tlie 
{'nritan,^ Ibat uvcrpu\\'t'ri3iy .-^ciir.r 
ii( .•wnial biatinct ion-, whidi 
duana l.oria<‘«l tlu' apa- nf JGi/.u-' 

Ixih. I'lio iruamesi jn%’Lsant foil 
liirn^dr rnri^bbal .‘h a child 
rind, d'hn prniu.lr,'^! Unbln re- 
c^’c^ni/nd a .spiritual npnalit}* in 
tfte |,}nfH’iSt ''saint/' llu! '^rcat 
SfKU.'d revolution of the Giril 
W/ars and the PiTilecloratc uais 
alreH<ly fell in the d<*nicanf>ur 
of e;enlfeinen like ! liitdiirison, 

''He had a Iovin(:( and 5\vecl 
courtesy in the ponrt'sU and 
would often employ fnati)- spare 
hours witlt the cninni<au::st sob 
diers and poorest labourers/’ 

He never rlisdaincd the mean- 
est nor lliitiercd the p'eatest/’ 

But it wa.s felt even more in 
the new dignity and self- 
respect with which the ccni- 
sdousness of their calling ” 
invested the classes beneath 
the rank <jf the gentry* Take 
such a portrait as that which 
Nehemiah Wallington, a turner 
in Eastchcap, has left us of a 
London housewifcj his mother, “ 

^*and obedient to her parents, loving and -^^rere godly, 

very te|^der«hcartcd to her children,, loving ^ 
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much inislikin.:^ the’’ .nul : 

of sol^ricty uniti tuun\\ ^ory - s > ’ ■ 

church; wiieri rs.'crtMir.l Us'':- i <' 

times, slie wriuhl taho her , ..t-i ... - ' 

recreation/ . , . tine! luei hr"/ s, 

excellent ineinor)'. Slie vros irry riy.' a.r.-i ys : 

the Bihlc, like:wir*'e i!i a;! ih.*' -ear';, -f fi ,U .ov' . 
readily turn tu them ; -dir i\rid a;-* y-a-r ■ : m "o ' 
lingiish (‘hronicicrs, riiui in the de-taent’ s-f ile- !% ri ■ la 
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She lived in hfdy wedlock ^vilh h<:v hsHband iwvniy yens -., ^vanliii;:. 
but f<nir days.” 

The strength of the religious mnyemciU lay rather amMii;. tin 
middle ami professional dasses than among the gentry ; and it i . 
in a Puritan of this class that we fmd the fidlot ami Hohle,.i 
expression of the new influcncfc which was leavening the temper of 
the time. John Milton is not only the highc.st, but the cmnpletest 
type of Puritanism, His life is absolutely conteinporanefnvi w ith 
his cause. He was born when it began to exercise u <lin, ‘ct | a aver 
over English politics and English religion ; he dkx! when effort 
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to mould tliciii inlr; ilr> nwn .shape was and when it had again 
sunk int<j ^jne <>f man\' inllucnce.s Uj whicli we owe our English 
character. 1 Hs tN'U'licr \'vysi% the pamphlets nf his riper years, the 
epics of his age, mark with a .singular precision the three great 
stages in his historv'. Mis yajuth shows us how much of the gaiety, 
the poetic case, the iulcileelual culture of the Renascence lingered 
in a ihiritan home. Scrivener and '' precisian ” as his father was, 
he was a skilled musician ; and the buy inherited Iiis fathers skill 



MIL'fOK, ACKP TEK. 

tictnre Cornelius Janssen, in eoUectwn of Mr, Edgar Disney, 

on lute and organ. One of the finest outbursts in the scheme of 
education which he put forth at a later time is a passage in "which 
he vindicates the province of music as an agent in moral training. 
His home, his tutor, his school were all rigidly Puritan ; but there 
was nothing narrow or illiberal in his early training. “ MyMathci, 
he says, destined me while yet a little boy to the study of humane 
letters ; which I seized "with such eagerness that from the twelfth 
year of my age I scarcely ever went from my lessons to bed bcfoic 
.midnigl^tP But to the Greek, Latin, and Hebrew ho learnt at 
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school, the scrivener advised him to add Italian and French. Nor 
were English letters neglected. Spenser gave the earliest turn U. 
hi.s poetic gcniii.s. In spite of the war between playwright and 
precisian, a Puritan youth could .still in Milton’s days avow hi.s love 
of the stage, ‘‘if Jonson’s learned sock be on, or sweetest Shale- 
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spcrCj Fancy’s child, warble his native woodnotes wild/’ and gather 
from the '' masques and antique pageantry ’’ of the court-rcvcl hints 
for his own “Comiis’’ and Arcades.’’ Nor docs any shadow of 
tile coming* struggle with the Church disturb the young scholads 
reverie, as he wanders beneath 'Hhe high embowed roof, w'ith 
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antique pillars massy proof, and storied windows rich!)- diglit^ 
casting a dim religious light/'' or as he hears the pealing organ 
blow to the full-voiced choir below, in service high and anthem 
clear/' His enjoyment of the gaiety of life stands in bright 
contrast with the gloom and sternness which strife and persecution 
fostered in the later Puritanism. In spite of a certain reservedness 
of natural disposition/' which shrank from “ festivities and jests, in 
which I acknowledge my faculty to be very slight/’ the young 
singer could still enjoy the “jest and youthful jollity ” of the world 
around him, its “ quips and cranks and Avanton wiles ; ” he could 
join the crew of Mirth, and look pleasantly on at the village fair, 
“where the jocund rebecks sound to many a youth and many a 
maid, dancing in the chequered shadcA But his pleasures were 
“ unreprovedA There was nothing ascetic in his look, in his slender, 
vigorous frame, his face full of a delicate yet serious beauty, the 
rich brown hair which clustered over brow ; and the words we 
have quoted show his sensitive enjoyment of all that was beautiful. 
But from coarse or sensual self-indulgence the young Puritan 
turned with disgtist : “ A certain reservedness of nature, an honest 
haughtiness and self-esteem, kept me still above those low descents 
of mind/’ He drank in an ideal chivalry from Spenser, but his 
religion and purity disdained the outer pledge on which chivalr}^ 
built up its fabric of honour. “ Every free and gentle spirit,’^ said 
Milton, 'without that oath, ought to be born a knight.” It was 
with this temper that he passed from his London school, St PauP-s, 
to Christs College at Cambridge, and it was this temper that he 
preserved throughout his University career. . JTe left Cambridge, 
as he said afterwards, “ free from all reproach, and approved by all 
honest men,” with a piirpo.se of self-dedication “to that same lot, 
however mean or high, towards which time leads me, and the will 
of Heaven.” 

Even in the still calm beauty of a life such as this, we catch the 
sterner tones of the Puritan temper. The very height of its aim, 
the intensity of its moral concentration, brought with them a loss 
of the genial delight in all that was human which distinguished the 
men of the Renascence. “ If ever God instilled an intense love of 
moral beauty into the mind of any man,” .said Milton, “he has 
instilled it into mine.” “ Love Virtue,” closed his “ Comus/’ “ .she 
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‘-i,.:, 1 ,'ilonc fret;!" .HuL tii'; pa'^-.i' luah- Ism; ra' '.irl'.n- and of moral 
'1 '<> bijain\', if it oaM' slrfn'.'lh tii iuiiiiaii oonihici. uarrowd human 

15-S3 s\’inpallu^ aticl lunnaii in Miltnti wa* note a 

U'm certain " reservediu*^- ^>1 a ‘^Mnicn'ipl ler “the false 

~ estirnu1i‘s of the a proiul n:iirenii'nt from the meaner and 

coarser life arminci liinu Tireal as vra'% f««r Sbakspere, we 

can hardl} fancy him ciidiyhtiii!;' in Jnil-tafh in miiuls of a less 
cullnretl moral tension endecUn*) doubt, in a hard iin- 

social siernnea.s ijf lild. T!ie ordinary Puritan iovtai all that 
were ryKlIy. inucli misiikiuy the wiclas! and profane/’ His bond 
to cjihca* mt'n Vvsis not the sem-e ot a cttunnon inanhond, but 
the recfjpiiiiion of a hrothcadiooti aauorc,* tin^ elect, Without 
the pale t»f iht: saints kne a vrorid whicii wa’- lu;te*ful to them, 
because it was ihc’ t^ivuiy of their Hod. It v;as this utter 
isolation from the iino( ujly '' thad c^cplaho' the f’ontrast which 
startles us between ilur inner lenderiMc-s rjf the Ihiritans and 
the rulhlcssucss f>f so iiuniy of ilu'ir aetif>ns. C^rouiwell, 
wd\<ise ->on/s chaalh fin his own words’ v:vvA' lo his heart *Hike a 
daiojytus indeed it ditl ! " and wlio ro^rle array r.ad and wearied 
tnjtu the Iriuuiph of Marslon .MiHU', Inirsl hUc^ iuirHwpIay as he 
si^pted the dcHllowurrant Iviiry A temiMW which bad thus 

lost s)an]Ki.th}'“ with the life of half the v;oridi around it could hardly 
s)ar5pathizt: with the whole of its own life. lltmiour, the faculty 
which above' all corn!Cls eKiap;?,.;erat!ciU and oxtra\a|.;a!ice^ died 
away before^ the new stress and strain of exisUmia', dlie absolute 
of thi* ihiritan to a Supreme? W’ill tcurled more and more 
to red) him of all Hcnse cd" nusisure and prciportiem in common 
mutters. Little things fiecauu? great tinngs m the glare <if religious 
zeal ; and the gcnl!}' man h?arnt to sluiatk from a surplice, or a 
iniiHa>])k? at CdinHiinah% as he slu'ank from impurity or a lit?. Life 
became hard, rigitl, cohatrlcss, as it became The play, 

the geniality, the delight of the Llizalxrthan age were? exchanged 
for a measured sobrieHs serinnsoessj and seif- restraint. But the 
Helbrestraint amd sobriety which ntarked the (/alvinist limited 
itself wholly to his outer life. In his innc?r soul sense, reason, judge- 
ment, were too c^fteu ovcrbnaio by the terrible reality of invisible 
Cmmwi/ ^Lir first, glimpse? of Oliver CTornwcdl h as a young country 

Hm squire and farmer in tltc inansh levels around limitingdon and St. 
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Ives, buried from time to time in a deep melancholy, and haunted 
by fancies of coming' death, “ I live in Meshae/' he writes to a 
friend, ‘'which they say signifies Prolonging; in Kedar, which 
signifies Darkness ; yet the Lord forsaketh me notf ' The vivid 
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sense of a Divine Purity close to such men made the life of common 
men seem sin. “You know what my manner of life has been,” 
Cromwell adds. “ Oh, I lived in and loved darkness, and hated 
light. I hated godline.ss.” Yet his worst sin was probably nothing 
VoL. ,ni— P art 31 3 Q 
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more than an enjoyment of the natural buoyancy of youth, and a 
want of the deeper earnestness which comes with riper years. In 
imaginative tempers, like that of Bunyan, the struggle took a more 
picturesque form. John Bunyan was the son of a poor tinker at 
Elstow in Bedfordshire, and even in childhood his fancy revelled in 
terrible visions of Heaven and Hell. When I was but a child of 
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nine or ten years old,” he tells us, “ these things did so distress 
my sonl, that then in the midst of my merry sports and childish 
vanities, amidst my vain companions, I was often much cast down 
arid afflicted in my mind therewith ; yet could I not let go my sins.” 
The sins he could not let go were a love of hockey and of dancing 
on the village green ; for the only real fault which his bitter self- 
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accusation discloses, that of a habit of swearing-, was put an end to six i 
at once and forever by a rebuke from an old woman. Hi.s pas.sion 'r.n- 
for bell-ringing clung to him even after he had broken from it as a 15S3 
“vain practice and he would go to the steeple-house and look 1603 
on, till the thought that a bell might fall and crush him in his sins 
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drove him panic-stricken from the dooi\ A sermon against dancing 
and games drew him for a time from these indulgences ; but the 
temptation again overmastered his resolve. '' I shook the sermon 
out of my mind, and to my old custom of sports and gaming I 
returned ^vith great delight. But the same day, as I was in the 
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midst of a game of cat, and liavini; struck it r)no blow from the 
hole, just as I was abf-)ut if) strike it the secoiul time, a voice did 
suddenly dart from heaven intC) my soul, which said, ‘Wilt thou 
leave thy sins and go to Heaven, or have thy sins and go to Hell?' 
At this [ was put in an exceeding maze ; wherefore, leaving my 
cat upon the ground, I looked up to heaven ; and was us if I had 
With the C3^cs of xny understanding seen the Lend Jesus looking 
down upon me, as being \'ery hotly displeased with in(‘, and as if 
He did severely threaten me with some grievcius punishment for 
those and other imgodl}'- practices/’ 



A KAMU.V MKAI« 
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Such was Puritanism, and it is of the highest importance to 
realize it thus in itself, in its greatness and its littleness, apart from 
the ecclesiastical system of Presbyterianism with which it is so 
often confounded. As we shall see in the course of our story, not 
one of the leading Puritans of the Long Parliament was a Presby- 
terian. Pym and Hampden hud no .sort of objection to Episcopacy, 
and the adoption of the Presbyterian .system was only forced on the 
Puritan patriots in their later struggle by political considerations. 
But the growth of the movement, which thus influci^ccd our 
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history for a timCj forms one of the most curious episodes in 
Elizabeths reign. Her Church policy rested on the Acts of 
Supremacy and of Uniformity ; the first of which placed all 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction and legislative power in the hands of the 
Statc^ while the second prescribed a course of doctrine and disci- 
pline^ from which no variation was legally permissible. For the 
nation at large ElizabctlTs system was no doubt a wise and healthy 
one. Single-handed, unsupported by any of the statesmen or 
divines about her, the Queen forced on the warring religions a 
sort of armed truce. The main principles of the Reformation were 
accepted, but the zeal of the ultra-reformers was held at bay. The 
Bible was left open, private discussion was unrestrained, but the 
warfare of pulpit against pulpit was silenced by the licensing of 
preachers. Outer conformity, attendance at the common prayer, 
was exacted from all ; but the changes in ritual, by which the 
zealots of Geneva gave prominence to the radical features of the 
religious change which was passing over the country, were steadily 
resisted. While England was struggling for existence, this 
balanced attitude of the Crown reflected faithfully enough the 
balanced attitude of the nation ; but with the declaration of 
war by the Papacy in the Bull of Deposition the movement in 
favour of a more pronounced Protestantism gathered a new 
strength. Unhappily the Queen clung obstinately to her system of 
compromise, weakened and broken as it was. With the religious 
enthusiasm which was growing up around her she had nos3nxipathy 
whatever. Her passion was for moderation, her aim was simply 
civil order ; and both order and moderation were threatened by 
the knot of clerical bigots who gathered under the banner of 
Presbyterianism. Of these Thomas Cartwright was the chief. He 
had studied at Geneva ; he returned with a fanatical faith in. 
Calvinism, and in the system of Church government which Calvin 
had devised ; and as Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cambridge 
he used to the full the opportunities which his chair gave him of 
propagating his opinions. No leader of a religious party ever 
deserved less of after sympathy than Cartwright. He was un- 
questionably leaimed and devout, but his bigotiy was that of a 
medisEval inquisitor. The relics of the old ritual, the cross in 
baptisni. the surplice, the giving of a ring in marriage, were to 
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him not merely distasteful, as they were to tlie Puritans at large, 
they w'cre idolatrous and the mark of tlie beast. II is deelamation 
ag'ainst ceremonies and superstition howerer Jiad little weight with 
Elizabeth or her Ih'iniates ; what scared them was his reckless 
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advocacy of a scheme of ecclesiastical government which placed the 
State beneath the feet of the Church. The absolute rule of bishops, 
indeed, he denounced as begotten of the devil ; but the absolute 
■ rule, of Presbyters he held to. be established by the word of God. 
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For the Church modelled after the fashion of Geneva he claimed 
an authority which surpassed the wildest dreams of the masters of 
the Vatican. All spiritual authority and jurisdiction, the decreeing 
of doctrine, the ordering of ceremonies, lay wholly in the hands of 
the ministers of the Church. To them belonged the .supervision of 
public morals. In an ordered arrangement of classes and synod.s 
these Fresbj’tcrs trere to govern their flocks, to regulate their own 
order, to decide in matters of faith, to administer “ discipline.” 
Their weapon was excommunication, and they were responsible 
for its use to none but Christ. The larovrince of the civil ruler was 
■simply to carry out the decisions of the Presbyters, “to see their 
decrees executed and to punish the contemners of them.” The 
spirit of Calvinistic Presbyterianism excluded all toleration of 
practice or belief. Not only was the rule of ministers to be estab- 
lished as the one legal form of Cliurch government, but all other 
forms. Episcopalian and Separatist, were to be ruthlessly put down. 
For heresy thei'e was the punishment of death. Never had 
the doctrine of pcr.secution been urged with such a blind and reck- 
less fcrocitj . “ I deny,” wrote Cartwright, “ that upon repentance 

there ought to follow any pardon of death. . . . PIcretics ought to 
be put to death now. If this be bloody and extreme, I am content 
to be .so counted with the Holy Ghost.” 

Opinions such as these might wisely have been left to the good 
sense of the people itself. Before many years they found in fact a 
crushing answer in the “ Ecclesiastical Polity” of Richard Hooker, 
a clergyman who had been Master of the Temple, but whose 
distaste for the controversies of its pulpit drove him from London 
to a Wiltshire vicarage at Boscombe, which he exchanged at a 
later time for the parsonage of Bishopsbournc among the quiet 
meadows of Kent. The largeness of temper which characterized 
all the nobler minds of his day, the philosophic breadth -which a.s 
.seen as clcarK in Shakspcrc as in Bacon, was united in Hooker 
with a grandeur and stateliness of style, which' i-aised him to the 
highest rank among English prose writers. Divine as he was, his 
•spirit and method were philosophical rather than theological. 
Against the ecclesiastical dogmatism of Presbyterian or Catholic 
he set the authority of reason. He abandoned the narrow ground 
of Sc^ptural argument to base his conclusions ' on the general 
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principles of moral and political .science, <)n the eternal obli;.;ations 
of natural law. The Puritan system rc.stcd rm the as.sumptir.n that 
an iininutablc rule for human action in all matters relating to 
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religion, to worship, and to the discipline and constitution of the 
Church, was laid down, apd only laid down, in Scripture. Hooker 
urged that a Divine order cxi-sts, not in written revelation 
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onl}^, but in the moral relations, the historical devclopcmciit, and src. x 
the social and political institutions of men. He claimed for human 
reason the province of determining the laws of this order ; of dis- 15S3 
tinguishing between what is changeable and unchangeable in ]f)03 
them, between what is eternal and what is temporary in the Bible 
itself. It was easy for him to push on to the field of theological 
controversy where men like Cartwright -were fighting the battle of 
Presbyterianism, to show that no form of Church government had 
ever been of indispensable obligation, and that ritual observances 
had in all ages been left to the discretion of churches, and 
determined by the differences of limes. But the truth on which 
Hooker based his argument was of far higher value than liis argu- 
ment itself ; and the acknowledgement of a divine order in human 
history, of a divine law in human reason, which found expression 
in his work, harmonized with the noblest instincts of the Eliza- 
bethan age. Against Presbyterianism, indeed, the appeal was 
hardly needed. Popular as the Presbyterian system became in 
Scotland, it never took any general hold on PZngland ; it remained 
to the last a clerical i*athcr than a national creed, and even in the 
moment of its seeming triumph under the Commonwealth it w’as 
rejected by every part of England save London and Lancashire, 
and part of Derbyshire. But the bold challenge to the Govern- 
ment which was delivered by Cartwright’s party in a daring 
‘‘Admonition to the Parliament,’' which demanded the establish- The Ach 
ment of government by Presbyters, raised a panic among Ivngiish 
statesmen and prelates which cut off all hopes of a quiet appeal to 
reason. It is probable that, but for the storm which Cartwright 
raised, the ^steady growth of general discontent with the ceremonial 
usages he denounced would have brought about their abolition. 

The Parliament of 1571 had not only refused to bind the clergy to 
subscription to three articles on the Supremacy, the form of 
Church government, and the power of the Church to ordain rites 
and ceremonies, but favoured the project of reforming the Liturgy 
by the omission of the superstitious practices. But with the 
appearance of the “ Admonition ’’ this natural progress of opinion 
abruptly ceased. The moderate statesmen who had pressed for a 
change in ritual withdrew from union with a party which revived 
the \Yomt pretensions of the Papacy. As dangers from without 
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ruid from within thickened roimd the Queen the 14 rowing Puritanism 
of the clergy stirred her wrath above measure, aiiil she met the 
growth of 'Oionconforming ” ministers by a measure which forms 
the ^vorst blot on her rcigm 

The new powers which were conferred in 'l-he Eccle- 

siastical Coniniission converted the religious truce into a spiritual 
despotism* From being a temporary fjoard ^vliitrh rc^presented the 
’Rr)3ail Supremacy’ in matters ecclcsiasticah the Ftannussitin was 
now turned into a ])crmanent bod\' wadding the aliimst unlimited 
jKAvers of the (frown* All opinions or acts cr)n1r?ny to tlie Statutes 
of Supremac)” and Unifemnily fell within its cayni/ance, A right 
of deprivation placed the clergy at its niercya It had ]>owcr to 
alter or amend the statutes of colleges <jr sch(K}ls, Xot only 
hcres}a and schism, and nonconformiU*, but incest or aggravated 
adultery \vere held to fall within its setipe : its UH-ans td* enquiry 
were left without limit, and it might fine or imprison at its wall. 
H}’ the mere c^stablishment f»f such a Ctnir! half tlu* work of the 
Keformaticjii wsis iirulonc. Tlie larger number of <‘i\'iiian.s on the 
board indeed sceiucd lt> furnisli some sc-curit)' against the excess of 
ecclesiastical l)Taimy. Of its forty-four commissioners, luAvover, 
few actually took any part in its prucecHliugn ; and the powers of 
the ('onunFsion were jiractically left in tlic* hands of the successive 
Primates. No „\rchbishfjp of (/arilcrbiny since the days uf 
iVugiistine had wadded an aiithonty so vast, so iilierh- despotic, as 
that of Whilgift and Ikincrofl and Abbot and !-aud. d'hc most 
terrible feature uf their spiritual tyraunj' was its wholly personal 
character. The old symbols of tlfKlriiie weiar gone, and the 
lawyers had not yet stepped in to protect the clergy by defining 
the exact limits of the new. The result was that at the C'onw 
mission d)oard at Lambeth the ihdmatcs creatcil their own te.sts csf 
doctrine with an utter indifference to thexse created by law. In one 
instance Parlccr deprived a vicar of his benefice feu* a denial of the 
verbal inspiration of the Bible. Nor did the successive Arch- 
bishops care greatly if the test was a varying or a conflicting one. 
Whitgift strove to force on the Church the Calvinistic supralap- 
sarianism of his Lambeth Articles. Bancroft, who followed him, 
was as earnest in enforcing hfe antLCalvinlstic dogma of the Divine 
right of the episcopate. Abbot had no mercy for Aroikianism. 
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T.aud had none for its opponents. It i.s no wonder that the 
I'icclcsiastical Commissirni, which these men represented, soon 
stank in the nostrils of the Ifnyli.sh cleryj’. Its c.stablishment 
however marked the adoption of a more resolute policy on 
the pjirt of the Crown, and its effort.s were backed by stern 
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mcasure.s of rcprcs.sion. All preaching or reading in private 
houses ^vas forbidden ; and in .spite of the rcfu.sal of .Parlia- 
ment to enforce the requirement of them by law, .sribscription 
to the Three Articlc.s ^vaB exacted from every member of 
the clcrg}^ f, 
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lAir the moment these measures were crowned with success. 
The movement under Cartwright was clicckcd ; Cartwright himself 
was driven from hi.s Professorship; and an outer uniformity of 
worship was more and more brought about by the steady pressure 
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of the Commission. The old liberty which had been allovved in 
London and the other Protestant parts of the kingdom was no 
longer permitted to exist. The leading Puritan clergy, whose 
nonconformity had hitherto been winked at,, w'ere called upon to 
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Si-.- r submit to the surplice, and to make the sign of the cross in 

Tiu- baptism. The remonstrances of the country gentry availed as 

IT IM PANS ^ 

1583 little as the protest of Lord Burlci^di himself to pnitect two 

1003 hundred of the best ministers from being; driven from their 

parsonages on a refusal to subscribe to the Three aVrticlcs. But 
the persecution onl}'" gave fresh life and popularity to the doctrines 
which it aimed at crushing, by drawing together two currents {')f 
opinion which were in lliemsclvcs pcrfcctl}' distinct. The I’rcsb}^- 
tcrian platform of Church discipline had as yet been embraced by 
the clergy only, and b}' few among the clergy. On the other 
hand, the wish of the Ihiritans for a reform in the Liturg}% the 
dislike of superstitious usagesf' of the use of the surplice, the sign 
of the cross in baptism, the gift of the ring in marriage, the posture 
of kneeling at the Lord’s Supper, was shared by a large number of 
the clergy and laity alike. At the opening of ]^lizabcth^s reign 
almost all the higher Churchmen save J^arkcr u'ere opposed to 
them, and a motion in Convocation for their abolition was lost but 
by a single vote. The temper of the country gentlemen on this 
subject was indicated b}" that of Parliament; and it was well 
known that the wisest of the Queen’s Ck.)uncillors, Burleigh, 
Walsingham, and Kriollys, were at one in this matter with the 
gently. If their common persccutitai did not wholly succeed in 
fusing these two sections of religious oi'iinion into one, it at anj^ 
rate gained for the Presbyterians a general sympathy on the part 
of the Puritans, which raised them from a clerical clique into a 
,])opiiiar party. Nor were the consequences of the persecution 
r/ie limited to the strengthening of the Presbyterians. The “ Separa- 
Sej^amiish wcrc beginning to withdraw from attendance at public 

worship on the ground that the very existence of analioiial Cduirch 
was central')^ to the Word of God, grew c|uick}y from a few 
scattered zealots t(“) twenty thousand souls. Presbyterian and 
Puritan felt as bitter an abhorrence as Elizabeth herself of the 
Brownistsf’ as they were nicknametl after their founder Robert 
1593 Brown, Parliament, Puritan as it rvas, pas.scd a statute against 
them. Brown himself was forced to fly to the Netherlands, and of 
his followers many were driven into exile. So great a future 
awaited otic of these congregations that we may pause to get a 
glimpse of poor people in IJncohishix^c and the nei^dibour- 
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hood, who ‘‘being' enlightened by the Word of God/' and their 
members ‘‘ urged wnth the yoke of subscription,” had been led “ to 
see further,” They rejected ceremonies as relies of idolatry, the 
rule of bishops as iinscriptural, and joined themselves, “ as the 
Lord’s free people,” into “ a church estate on the fellowship of the 
Gospel” Feeling their way forward to the great principle of 
liberty of conscience, they asserted their Christian right to walk 
in all the ways which God had made known or should make known 
to them,” Their meetings or “conventicles” soon drew clown the 
heavy hand of the law, and the little company resolved to seek a 
refuge in other lands ; but their first attempt at flight was 
prevented, and when they made another, their wives and children 
were seized at the very moment of entering the ship* At last, 
however, the magistrates gave a contemptuous assent to their 
project ; they were in fact ‘*glad to be rid of them at any price ; ” 
and the fugitives found shelter at Amsterdam, from whence some 
of them, choosing John Robinson as their minister, took refuge in 
1609 at Leyden. “ They knew they were pilgrims and looked not 
much on these things, but lifted up their eyes to Heaven, their 
deax*cst country, and quieted their spiritsA Among this little band 
of exiles were those who were to become famous at a later time 
as the Pilgrim Fathers of the Mayfloiver. 

It was easy to be “ rid ” of the Brownists ; but the political 
clanger of the course on which the Crown had entered was seen in 
the rise of a spirit of vigorous opposition, such as had not made its 
appearance since the accession of the Tudors. The growing power 
of public opinion received a striking recognition in the struggle 
which bears the name of the “ Martin Marprelatc controversy.” 
The Puritans had from the first appealed by their pamphlets from 
the Ci'own to the people, and Whitgift bore witness to their in- 
fluence on opinion by his efforts to gag the Press. The regulations 
of the Star-Chamber for this purpose arc memorable as the first 
step in the long struggle of government after government to check 
the liberty of printing. The irregular censorship which had long- 
existed was now finally organized. Printing was restricted to 
London and the two Universities, the number of printers reduced, 
and all candidates for licence to print wei'e placed under the 
supervision of the Company of Stationers. Every publication too, 
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great or small, had to receive the approbation of the Primate or 
tire Bishop of London. The first result of this system of repression 
rvas the appearance, in the very year of the Armada, of a series of 
anonymous pamphlets bearing the significant name of “ Martin 
Marprelate,” and issued from a secret press which found refuge 
from the royal pursuivants in the country-houses of the gentry. 
The press was at last seized ; and the suspected authors of these 
scurrilous libels, Penry, a young Welshman, and a minister named 
L'dall, died, the one in prison, the other on the scaffold. But the 



virulence and boldne.s.s of their language produced a powerful 
effect, for it was impossible under the system of Elizabeth to 
“ mar ” the bishops without attacking the Crown ; and a new age 
of political liberty was felt to be at hand when Martin Marprelate 
forced the political and ecclesiastical measures of the Government 
into the arena of public discussion. The suppression, indeed, of 
these pamphlets was far from damping the courage of the Presby- 
terians. Cartwright, who had been appointed by Lord Leicester 
to the mastership of an hospital at Warwick, was bold enough to 
organize his system of Church discipline among the clergy of that 
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county and of Northamptonshire. His example was widely 
followed ; and the general gatherings of the whole ministerial 
body of the clergy, and the smaller assemblies for each diocese or 
shire, which in the Presbyterian scheme bore the name of Synods 
and Classes, began to be held in man}^ parts of England for the 
purposes of debate and consultation. The new organization was 
quickly suppressed indeed, but Cartwright was saved from the 
banishment which Whitgift demanded by a i3romisc of submission ; 
Ills influence steadily increased ; and the struggle, transferred to 
the higher sphere of the Parliament, widened into the great contest 
for liberty under James, and the Civil War under his successor. 
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Section II, — The First of the StuartSj 1604 — 1623 

{^Authorities, — Mr. Gardiners ‘Uiistory of Enjjlancl from the Accession of 
James is invaluable for its fairness and good sensc^ and for the fresh inform- 
ation collected in it. We have Camden’s “Annals of James L,” Goodman’s 
‘‘Court of James I.,'” Weldon’s “Secret History of the Court of James I.U 
Roger Coke’s “ Detection/^ the correspondence in the “ Cabala/’ the letters in 
the “ Court and Times of James L,” the documents in Winwood’s “ Memorials 
of State/’ and the reported proceedings of the last two Parliaments. The 
Camden Society has published the correspondence of James with Cecil, and 
Walter Vonge's “ Diary.” The letters and works of Bacon (fully edited by Mr. 
Spedding) arc necessary for a knowledge of the })eriod. Racket’s “ Life of 
Williams/’ and Harrington’s “ Nugae Antiquae ’’ throw valuable side-light on the 
politics of the time. But the Stuart system can only be ktirly studied in the 
State-Papers, calendars of which are being published by the Master of the 
Rolls.] [The State Papers are now carried on to 1644 . — Ed.] 


To judge fairly the attitude and policy of the Engdish Puritans, 
that is of three-fourths of the Protestants of England, at this 
moment, we must cursorily review the fortunes of Pi^otestantism 
during the reign of Elizabeth, At its opening the success of the 
Reformation seemed almost everywhere secure. Already trium- 
phant in the north of Germany at the peace of Augsburg, it was 
fast advancing to the conquest of the south. The noblc.s of 
Austria as well as the nobles and the towns of Bavaria were 
forsaking the older religion. A Venetian ambassador estimated 
the German Catholics at little more than one-tenth of the whole 
population of Germany, The new faith was fiimily established in 
Scandinavia. Eastward the nobles of Hungary and Poland 
became Pi'otestants in a mass. In the w'cst France was yielding 
more and more to heresy. Scotland flung off Catholicism under 
Mary, and England veered round again to Protestantism under 
Elizabeth. Only where the dead hand of Spain lay heavy% in 
Castillc, in Aragon, or in Italy, was the Reformation thoroughly 
crushed out ; and even the dead hand of Spain failed to crush 
heresy the Low Countries. But at the very instant of its 
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seeming' triumph, the advance of the new religion was suddenly 
arrested. The first twenty years of Elizabeth’s reign were a 
period of suspense. The progress of Protestantism gradually 
ceased. It wasted its strength in theological controversies and 
pcrsecution.s, and in the bitter and venomous discussions between 
the Churches which followed Luther and the Churches which 
followed Zwingli or Calvin. It was degraded and weakened by 
the prostitution of the Reformation to political ends, by the greed 
and worthlessness of the German princes who espoused its cau.se, 
by the factious lawlessness of the nobles in Poland, and of the 
Huguenots in France. Meanwhile the Papacy succeeded in 
rallying the Catholic world round the Council of Trent. The 
Roman Church, enfeebled and corrupted by the triumph of ages, 
felt at last the uses of adversity. Her faith was settled and 
defined. The Papacy was owned afresh as the centre of Catholic 
union. The enthusiasm of the Protestants roused a counter 
enthu-siasm among their opponents ; new religious orders rose to 
meet the wants of the day ; the Capuchins became the prcachcr.s 
of Catholicism, the Jesuits became not only its preachers, but its 
directors, its schoolmasters, its missionaries, its diplomati.sts. 
Their organization, their blind obedience, their real ability, their 
fanatical zeal galvanized the pulpit, the school, the confe.ssional 
into a new life. If the Protestants had enjoyed the profitable 
monopoly of martyrdom at the opening of the century, the 
Cath(.)lics won a fair share of it as soon as the disciples of Loyola 
came to the front. The tracts which pictured the tortures of 
Campian and Southwell roused much the same fire at Toledo or 
Vienna as the pages of Foxe had roused in England. Even 
learning came to the aid of the older faith. Bellarmine, the 
greatest of controvei'sialists at this time, Baronius, the most erudite 
of Church historians, were both Catholics. With a growing 
inequality of strength such as this, we can hardly wonder that 
the tide was seen at last to turn. A few years before the fight 
with the Armada Catholicism began definitely to win ground. 
Southern Germany, where Bavaria was restored to Rome, and 
where the Austrian House so long lukewarm in the faith at last 
Irecame zealots in its defence, was re-CathoHcized, The success of 
Socinian^sm in Poland severed that kingdom from any real com- 
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munion with the general body of the Protestant Churches ; and 
these again were more and more divided into two warring camps 
by the controversies about the Sacrament and Free Will. Every- 
where the Jesuits won coni^crts, and their peaceful victories were 
soon backed by the arms of Spain. In the fierce sti'uggle which 
followed, Philip was undoubtedly worsted. England was saved by 
its defeat of the Armada ; the United Provinces of the Netherlands 
rose into a great Protestant power through their own dogged 
heroism and the genius of William the Silent. France was rescued 
from the grasp of the Catholic League, at a moment when all hope 
seemed gone, by the unconquerable energy of Henry of Navarre. 
But even in its defeat Catholicism gained ground. In the Low 
Countries, the Reformation was driven from the Walloon pro- 
vinces, from Brabant, and from Flanders. In France Henry the 
Fourth found himself obliged to purchase Paris by a mass ; and 
the conversion of the King was followed by a quiet breaking up 
of the ITugucnot party. Nobles and scholars alike forsook 
Protestantism ; and though the Reformation remained dominant 
south of the Loire, it lost all hope of winning France as a whole to 
its side. 

At the death of Elizabeth, therefore^ the temper of every 
earnest Protestant, whether in England or abroad, was that of a 
man who, after cherishing the hope of a crowning victory, is forced 
to look on at a crushing and irremediable defeat. The dream of a 
Reformation of the universal Church was utterly at an end. The 
borders of Protestantism were narrowing every day, nor was 
there a sign that the triumph of the Papacy was arrested. As 
hope after hope died into defeat and disaster, the mood of the 
Puritan grew sterner and more intolerant. What intensified the 
dread was a sense of defection and uncertainty within the pale of 
the Church of England itself. As a new Christendom fairly 
emerged from the troubled waters, the Renascence again made its 
influence felt. Its ^ voice was heard above all in the work of 
Hooker, and the appeal to reason and to humanity which there 
found expression coloured through its results the after history of 
the English Church. On the one hand the historical feeling 
showed itself in a longing to ally the religion of the present with 
the religion of the past, to claim part in the great heritage of 
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Catholic tradition. Men like George Herbert started back from 
the bare, intense spiritualism of the Puritan to find nourishment 
for devotion in the outer associations which the piety of ages had 
grouped around it, in holy places and holy things, in the stillness 
of church and altar, in the awful mystery of sacraments. Men 
like Laud, unable to find standing ground in the purely personal 
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relation between man and God which formed the basis of 
Calvinism, fell back on the consciousness of a living Christendom, 
which, tom and rent as it seemed, was soon to resume its ancient 
unity. On the other hand, the appeal which Hooker addressed to 
reason produced a school of philosophical thinkers whose timid 
upgrowth was almost lost in the clash of warring ci'ceds about 
them, but who were; destined — as the Latitudinarians of later days 
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—to make a deep impression on religious thought. As yet 
however this rationalizing movement limited itself to the work of 
moderating and reconciling, to recognizing with Calixtus the pet- 
tiness of the points of diffei;cnce which parted Christendom, and 
the greatness of its points of agreement, or to revolting with 
Arminius from the more extreme tenets of Calvin and Calvin’s 
followers. No men could be more opposed in their tendencies to 
one another than the later High Churchmen, such as Laud, and 
the later Latitudinarians, such as Hales. But to the ordinary 
English Protestant both Latitudinarlan and High Churchman 
were equally hateful. To him the struggle with the Papacy was 
not one for compromise or comprehension. It was a struggle 
between light and darkness, between life and death. No innovation 
in faith or worship was of small account, if it tended in the 
direction of Rome. Ceremonies, which in an hour of triumph 
might have been allowed as solaces to weak brethren, he looked 
on as acts of treason in this hour of defeat. The peril was too 
great to admit of tolerance or moderation. Now that falsehood 
was gaining ground, the only security for truth was to draw a 
hard and fast line between truth and falsehood. There was as yet 
indeed no general demand for any change in the form of Church 
government, or of its relation to the State, but for some change in 
the outer ritual of worship which should correspond to the advance 
which had been made to a more pronounced Protestantism. We 
sec the Puritan temper in the Millenary Petition (as it was called), 
which was presented to James the Krst on his accession by some 
eight hundred clergymen, about a tenth of the whole number in 
his realm. It asked for no change in the government or organiza- 
tion of the Church, but for a reform of its courts, the removal of 
superstitious usages from the Book of Common Prayer, the disuse 
of lessons from the apociyphal books of Scripture, a more rigoi'ous 
obsexwance of Sundays, and the provision and training of preaching 
ministers. Even statesmen who had little sympathy with the 
religious spirit about them pleaded for the purchase of religious 
and national union by ecclesiastical reforms. Why/’ asked 
Bacon, should the civil state be purged and restored by good and 
wholesome laws made every three years in Parliament assembled, 
devising remedies as fast as time breedeth mischief, and contrari- 
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wise the cccieniMsiical state still cfHilinur hikmi tlu* of time. 

Hi'ul rcccHve no alteratioji Ihtss? Inrlv-tiu* }'ears nr iimre?'' A 
n'cnoral expecialioia in fact, pn*vaiieR that, tma the Oiir:enA opposi- 
tion v/as rcinovcfh soinolhinp woiilil \iv tlonc. jUit, clilTercnt as his 
tliccilogical tem])er was fnan the purclv” secuiar tenpan* of JHi^a- 
betlp her successor was eipially resoiutc ayainst ail chan^<’s in 
Cliiirch matters. 

'Hu sovereign caiuhl have jaro-d ayaiuH the c:onception nf an 
Fnglish ruler which had ynstvn up under Flantaywiiet or Tudor 
more utterly than Januis the Idrst. Elis !)ie; head, Ins slobberiny 
ton^'ue, liis <|iiilied eh*lhes, his rickd}-' letye ^\<hh\ out in as 
jgrotesque a contrast with all that mem recalk‘d uf Uenr}* or 
Fdizabeth as his jpabble atnl rhodonuontjukc ids want f)f personal 
diynitya hi.s burr<k>ner\% his coarseturss of speech, his [uwlantry, 
his contemptible owvanltce*. ruder this ridicukous exUuior 
however ki}^ a man ()f much natural al)ilit)% a ripc! scholar 
with a considenthlc fiUK.l of shrewdness, i:)f ntotheoavil, an<l ready 
repartee, Ifis canny hmnmir tiefUs uy? the ixditical and theo- 
logical coniroversiers of the timet with quaint: incisive phrase.s, 
with puns and epigrams and touches of Irony, which still rclain 
their .sav<iur, IHh ruatlinp;, t^'^peaakill}^ in ihctilogica! matters, was 
extensive ; and he wvis a voluminous author un subjects which 
ratigcd fnaa pn^dcstination tcdxu'co, Ihii his .sluxnvclncss and 
learning only left hinp in tin.’ phruM^ of Henry the k'oiirth, 
wisest fool in Clirislendom.'’ lie had the tetiiptn* of a peiianR 
a pcflants conceit, a petkmts kive of thcoruts, and a pedant’s 
inability to bring his thema<';s into* any relation with acHuU facts. 
All might have gone well hacl he Cfinfmra! himself to speculuiicms 
about witchcraft, about predcslinatton, about the lujxicnisnes.s of 
smoking. Unhappily for England aiul for his successor, he clang 
yet more passionately to theories of government which contained 
within them the seeds of a death-struggle between his people and 
the Crown, liven before bis accession to the liiigHsh ihrcmc, he 
had formulated his theory of rule in a wewk cm ** ddie True Law 
of Free Monarchy;” and announced that, ^'although a good 
King will frame his actions to be according to law, yet he is not 
bound thereto, but of his own will and for example-giving to 
,li is subjects,” With the Tudor statesmen who used the ^phrase, 
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“ an ab.solutc Kinij,” or “ an ab.solutc monarch}',” meant a sovereign 
or rule complete in thcm.sclve.s, and independent of all foreign 
or Papal interference. J;imc.s cho.se to regard the words as 
implying the monarch’s freedom from all control by law, or from 
responsibility to anything but his own royal will. The King’s 
theory however was made a system of government ; it was soon, 
as the Divine Right of King.s, to become a doctrine which bishops 
preached from the pulpit, and for rvhich brave men laid their 
heads on the block. The Church was quick to adopt its sovereign's 
discovery. Convocation in its book of Canons denounced as a 
fatal error the assertion that “all civil power, jurisdiction, and 
authority were first derived from the people and disordered 
multitude, or cither is originally still in them, or else i.s deduced 
by their consent naturally from them ; and is not God’s ordinance 
originall}' descending from Him and depending upon Him.” In 
strict accordance with James’s theory, these doctors declared 
sovereignty in its origin to be the prerogative of birtliright, 
and inculcated passive obedience to the monarch as a religious 
obligation. Cowell, a civilian, followed up the discoveries of 
Convocation by an announcement that “the King is above the 
law by his ab.solutc jiowcr,” and that “ notwithstanding his riath 
he may alter and suspend an}’ particular law that sccincth hurtful 
to the public estate.” The book was suppressed on the remon- 
strance of the House of Commons, but the party of passive 
obedience grew fast. A few years biTore the death of James, 
the Univensity of Oxford decreed solemnly that "it was in no 
case lawful for subjects to make use of force again.st their princes, 
or to appear offensively or dcfen.sively in the field again.st them." 
The King’s “ arrogant speeches,” if they roused resentment in 
the Parliaments to which they were addres.scd, created by .sheer 
force of repetition a certain belief in the arbitrary pow'er they 
challenged for the Crown. Wc may give one in.stance of their 
tone from a speech delivered in the Star-Chamber. “ As it is 
atheism and blasphemy to dispute what God can do,” said James, 
"so it is presumption and a high contempt in a subject to dispute 
what a King can do, or to say that a King cannot do this or that.” 
"If the practice should follow the, positions,” once commented a 
■ thoughtful observer on words such a.s these, “tve are not, likely 
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to leave to our successors that freedom we received from our 
fore fathers A 

It is neccssar\" to weigh throughout the course of James's 
reign this aggressive attitude of the Crown, if we would rightly 
judge what seems at first sight to be an aggressive tone in some of 
the proceedings of the raiiiamcnts. With new claims of power 
such as these before them, to have stood still would have been 
ruin. The claim, too, was one which jarred against all that 
was noblest in the temper of the time. Men were everywhere 
reaching forward to the conception of law. Bacon sought 
for law in material nature ; Hooker asserted the rule of law 
over the spiritual world. The temper of the Puritan was eminently 
a temper of law. The diligence with which he searched the 
Scriptures sprang from his earnestness to discover a Divine Will 
which in all things, great or small, he might implicitly obey. 
But this implicit obedience was reserved for the Divine Will 
alone ; for human ordinances derived their strength only from 
their correspondence with the revealed laAV of God. , The Puritan 
was bound by his’ very religion to examine ' every claim made 
on his civil and spiritual obedience by the powers that be ; and to 
own or reject the 'claim, as it accorded with the higher duty 
which he owed to God. In matters of faith/' Mrs. Hutchinson 
tells us of her husband, his reason always submitted to the 
Word of God;' but in all other* things the greatest names in 
the world would not lead him without reason/’ It was plain 
that an impassable gulf parted such a temper as this from the 
temper of unquestioning devotion to the Crown which James 
demanded. It was a temper not only legal, but even pedantic 
in its legality, intolerant from its very sense of a moral order 
and law of the lawlessness and disorder of a personal tyranny ; 
a temper of criticism, of judgement, and, if need be, of stubborn 
and unconquerable resi.stance ; of a resistance which sprang, not 
from the disdain of authority, but from the Puritan^s devotion 
to an authority higher than that of kings. But if the theory 
of a Divine Right of Kings was certain to rouse against it all 
the nobler cnei*gics of Puritanism, there was something which 
roused its nobler and its pettier instincts of resistance alike in 
the place accorded bj' James to Bishops. Elizabeth's conception 
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Six. II of her ecclesiastical vSuprcmacy liad been a >sorc stumbling-block 
to her subjects, but Itlizabcth at least regarded the Supremacy 
branch of her ordinal'}’ prerogative. The theory 
'H) of lames, however, was as different from that of Elizabeth, as 

i(>2] ^ \ ^ 

his view of kingship was different from hers. It was the outcome 
of the I'jitter years of humiliation which he had endured in 
Scotland in his struggle with Jh'csbyterianism, The Scotch 
prcslwtcrs had insulted and frigiilcncd him in the carl}’ clays 
of his reign, and he chose to confound Puritanism with Presb}’- 
tcrianism. No prejudice, however, was rcall).^ required to suggest 
his course. In itself it was logical, and consistent with the 
premisses from which it started. If theologically hi.s opinions 
were Calvinistieg in the ecclesiastical fabric of Calvinism, in its 
organization of the Church, in its annual assemblies, in its public 
discussion and criticism of acts of government through the pulpit, 
he saw an organized dcmocracw' which threatened his crown. 
The new force which had overthrown cpiscopac}” in Scotland 
w’as a force which might overthrow the monaxxhy itself It was 
the people which in iU rcligituis or its political guise was the 
assailant of both. And as their foe was the same, so James 
argued with the shrewd short-sightedness of his race, their cause 
wuis the same. ‘'No bishop/’ ran his famous adage, '‘no King!^’ 
Hopes of ecclesiastical change found no echo in a King who, 
among all the charms that Itngiand presented him, saw none 
so attractive as its ordered and obedient Church, its synods that 
met at the royal wall, its courts that carried out the r(.)}^al 
ordinances, its bishops that held themselves to be royal officers. 

Htxmpfon If hti accepted the Millenary IRlition, and summoned a conference 

Cmferentx ptclatcs and Puritan ' divines at Hampton Court, he showcil 
i6d 4 no purpose of discussing the grievances alleged* He revelled 
in the opportunity for a display of his theological reading ; but 
he viewed the Puritan demands in a purely political light. The 
bishops declared that^the in.siilt^ he .showered on their opponents 
were dictated by the Holy Qhost. The Puritans still ventured 
to dispute his infallibility. James broke up the conference with 
a threat which revealed the policy of the Crown. I will make 
them conform/^ he said of the remonstrants, or I will harry them 
out'bf the land/' 
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It is only thoroughly realizing the temper of the nation 
on religious and civil subjects, and the temper of the King, that 
we can understand the long Parliamentary conflict which occupied 
the whole of James’s reign. But to make Its details intelligible 
we must briefly review the relations between the two Houses 
and the Crown, The wary prescience of Wolsey had seen in 
Parliament, even in its degradation under the Tudors, the 
memorial of an older freedom, and a centre of national resistance 
to the new despotism which Henry was establishing, should the 
nation ever rouse itself to resist. Never perhaps was English 
liberty in such deadly peril as when Wolsey resolved on the 
practical suppression of the two Houses. But the bolder genius 
of Cromwell set aside the traditions of the New Monarchy. His 
confidence in the power of the Crown revived the Parliament 
as an easy and manageable instiaiment of tyranny. The old 
forms of constitutional freedom were turned to the profit of 
the royal despotism, and a revolution which for the moment 
left England absolutely at Henry’s feet was wrought out by a 
series of parliamentary statutes. Throughout Henry’s reign 
Cromwell’s confidence was justified by the spirit of slavish 
submission which pervaded the Houses. But the effect of the 
religious change for which his measures made room began to 
be felt during the minority of Edward the Sixth ; and the debates 
and divisions or the religious reaction which Mary pressed on 
the Parliament w re many and violent. A great step forward 
was marked by th effort of the Crown to neutralize by 'Tuanage- 
ment^^ an opposition which it could no longer overawe, The 
Parliaments were packed with nominees of the Crown. Twenty- 
two new boroughs were created under Edward, fourteen under 
Mary ; some, indeed, places entitled to representation by their 
wealth and population, but the bulk of them small towns or 
hamlets which lay wholly at the disposal of the royal Council. 
Elizabeth adopted the system of her two predecessors, both in 
the creation of boroughs and the recommendation of candidates ; 
but her keen political instinct soon perceived the uselessness of 
both expedients. She fell back as far as she could on AVolsey’s 
policy of practical abolition, and summoned Parliaments at longer 
and longer intervals. By, rigid economy, by a policy of balance 
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and peace, she strove, and for a long’ time successfully strove, Skc. ii 
to avoid the necessity of assembling' them at all. But Mary of 
Scotland and Philip of Spain proved friends to English liberty 
in its sorest need. The struggle with Catholicism forced Elizabeth jo 

to have more frequent recourse to her Parliament, and as she — 

was driven to appeal for increasing supplies the tone of the 
Houses rose higher and higher. On the question of taxation 
or monopolies her fierce spirit was forced to give way to their 
demands. On the question of religion she refused all concession, 
and England was driven to await a change of system from 
her successor. But it is clear, from the earlier acts of his reign, The polity 
that James was preparing for a struggle with the Houses rather 
than for a policy of concession. During the Queen^s reign, the 
power of Parliament had sprung mainly from the continuance of 
the war, and from the necessity under which the Crown lay of 
appealing to it for supplies. It is fair to the war party in Eliza- 
beth’s Council to remember that they were fighting, not merely 
for Protestantism abroad, but for constitutional liberty at home. 

When Essex overrode Burleigh’s counsels of peace, the old minister 
pointed to the words of the Bible, a blood-thirsty man shall 
not live out half his days.” But Essex and his friends had nobler 
motives for their policy of war than a thirst for blood ; as James 
had other motives for his policy of peace than a hatred of blood- 
shedding. The peace which he hastened to conclude with Spain 
was necessary to establish the security of his throne by depriving 
the Catholics, wlio alone questioned his title, of foreign aid. With 
the same object of averting a Catholic rising, he relaxed the penal 
laws against Catholics, and released recusants from payment of 
fines. But however justifiable such steps might be, the sterner 
Protestants heard angrily of negotiations with Spain and with 
the Papacy which seemed to show a withdrawal from the struggle 
with Catholicism at home and abroad. 

The Parliament of 1604 another mood from that of any The Par- 

Parliament which had met for a hundred years. Short as had been 
the time since his accession, the temper of the King had already 
disclosed itself ; and men were dwelling ominously on the claims of 
absolutism in Church and State which were constantly on his lips. 

Above all, the hopes of religious concessions to which the Puritans 
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had clung had been dashed to the ground in the I lanipton Court 
Conference ; and of the squires and merchants who thronged the 
benches of Westminster threc-frairtlis were in syinpath}' Ihiritan. 
They listened with coldness and suspicion to the proposals o[ the 
King for the union of England and Scotland under the name of 
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Great Britain. What the Mouse was really .set on was religious 
reform. The first step of the Commons was to name ti committee 
to frame bills for the redress of the more crying ccclcsia.stical 
grievances ; and the rejection of the measures they prrrposccl was 
at once followed by an outspoken address to the King, The 
Parliament, it .said, liad come together in a .spirit of peace ; " Our 
desires were of peace only, and our device of unity.” Their aim 
had been to x^tit an end to the long-standing di5Scn.sion among the 
ministers, and to preserve uniformity by the abandonment of “ a 
few ceremonies of .small importance,” by the redress of .some 
ccclcvsiastical abu.ses, and by the establishment of an efficient 
training for a preaching clergy. If they had waived their right to 
deal with these matters during the old age of Elizabeth, they 
asserted it now, “ Let your Majc.sty be pleased to receive public 
information from your Commons in Parliament, as well of the 
abuses in the Church, as in the civil .state and government.” The 
claim of absolutism was met in word-s which sound like a prelude 
to the Petition of Right. “ Your Maje.sty would be misinformed,” 
said the address, " if any man should deliver that the , Kings of 
England have any absolute power in themselves cither to alter 
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religion, or to make any laws ccjiiccrning the same, otherwise thEin 
as in temporal causes, by consent of Parliament.'' The address 
was met by a petulant scolding from James, jind the Hou.ses were 
adjourned. The support of the Crown emboldened the bishops to 
a fresh defiance of the Puritan pressure. The act of Elizabeth 
which sanctioned the Thirt3''-nine Articles compelled ministers to 
suhscribc only to those which concerned the fiiith and the 
sacraments ; but the Convocation of 1604 bj- its canons required 
.subscription to the articles touching rites and ceremonies. The 
new archbi.shop, Bancroft, athled a requirement of rigid cf>nformity 
with the rubrics on the part of ;dl bcneficed clcrga'uien. In the 
following spring three hundred of the Puritan clergy were driv’cn 
from their livings for a rcfu.sal to comply with thc.se demands. 


DheGun. breach with the Puritans was followed by a breach with the 

powder 

Plot Catholics. The increa.se in their numbers since the remission of 


fines had spread a general panic ; and Parli:imcnt luid rc-enacted 
the penal laws, A rumour of his own conversion so angered the 
King that the.se were now put in force with even more severity 
than of old. The despair of the Catholics gave fresh life to !i 
conspiracy which had long been ripeninrg. Hopeless of aid from 
abroad, or of .succe.ss in an open rising at home, ;i small Icnot of 
dc.spcnite men, with Robert Catesby, wlio had taken part in the 
rising of ICssex, at their head, resolved to destroy !it a blow both 
King and Parliament. 'Barrels of powder were plaaxl in a ccllar 
beneath the Parliament House ; and while waiting for the fifth of 
Novcrabei', when the Parliament was summoned to meet, the plans 
of the little group widened into a formidable conspiraeje 
Catholics of greater fortune, such as Sir Everard Digby and 
Francis Tresham, were admitted to their confidence, and supplied 
money for the larger projects they designed. Arms were bought 
in Flanders, horses were held in reaclinc.s.s, a meeting of Catholic 
gentlemen Avas brought about under show of a hunting party to 
seiwe a.s the beginning of a rising. The destruction of the King 
was to be followed by the seizure of his children and an open 
revolt, in which aid might be called for from the Spaniards in 
Flanders. 'Wonderful as was the secrecy with which the plot wa.s 
concealed, the family affection of Tresham at the last moment gave 
a clue to it by a letter to Lord Monteagle, his relative, »which 
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warned him to absent himself from the Parliament on the fatal sr^.u 
day : and further information brourfit about the discovery of the Tuk first 

j ^ o j OF T3ir 

cellar and of Guido Fawkes, a soldier of fortune, who was charged 

. . . 1^04 

with the custody of it. The hunting p^rty bi'oke up in despair, 
the conspirators were chased from county to county, and either --- 
killed or sent to the block, and Garnet, the Provincial of the 
English Jesuits, was brought to trial and executed. He had 
shrunk from all part in the plot, but its existence had been made 
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known to him by another Jesuit, Greenway, and horror-stricken as 
he represented himself to have been he had kept the secret and 
left the Parliament to its doom. 

Parliament was drawn closer to the King by deliverance from James 
a common peril, -and when the Houses met in 1606 the Commons ^ariia^ 
were willing to vote a sum large enough to pay the debt left by ment 
Elizabeth after the war. But the prodigality of James was fast 
raising his peace expenditure to the level of the war expenditure of 
Elizabeth ; and he was driven by the needs of his treasury, and the 
desire «,to free himself from Parliamentary control, to seek new 
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sources of revenue. His first great innovation was the imposition Sec.ii 
of customs duties. Tt had long been declared illegal for the Crown 'J'he 
to levy any duties un- 
granted by Parliament save 
those on wool, leather, and 
tin. A duty on imports 
indeed had been imposed 
in one or two instances by 
Mar3^ and this impost had 
been extended by Elizabeth 
to currants and wine ; but 
these instances were too 
trivial and exceptional to 
break in upon the general 
usage, A more dangerous 
precedent lay in the duties 
which the great trading 
companies, such as those to the Levant and to the Indies, exacted 
from merchants, in exchange — as was held — for the protection they 
afforded them in far-off seas. The Levant Company was now 

dissolved, and James seized 
on the duties it had levied 
as lapsing to the Crown. 
Parliament protested in vain. 

James cared quite as much to 
assert his absolute authority 
as to fill his treasury. A 
case therefore was brought 
before the Exchequer Cham- 
ber, and the judgement of the 
Court asserted the King’s 
right to levy what customs 
duties he would at his plea- 
sure. '^All customs/’ said the 
Judges, '‘are the effects of 
foreign commerce, but all 
affairs of commerce and treaties with foreign nations belong to the 
King’s afesolute power. He therefore, who has power over the cause, 
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has iiower ovct the effect." The importance i:>t a decision which 
would go far to free the Cirown from the necessity of resorting to 
I'arliamcnt was seen keenly cnc)ugh !jy James. Icnglish commerce 
wa.s growing fast, and English merchants were fighting their way 
to the Spice Islands, anti establishing settlements in the dominions 
of the Mogul. The judgement gave James a revenue which was 
sure to grow rapidly, and the needs of his treasury forced him to 
action. After two years’ hesitation a royal proclamation imposed 
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a system of customs duties on many articles of export and import. 
But if the new impo.sitions came in fast, the royal debt grew 
faster. Every year the expenditure of Jame.s reached a higher 
level, and necassity forced on the King a frc.sh a.sscmbling of 
Parliament, The “ great contract ” drawn up by Cecil, now Earl of 
Salisbury, proposed that James should waive certain oppressive 
feudal rights, such as those of wardship and marriage, and the 
right of purveyance, on condition that the Commons raised the 
royal revenue by a sum of two hundred thousand a year. The 
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bargain failed however before the distrust of the Commons : and seu, ii 

the Kings demand for a grant to pay off the royal debt was met TheFiks 

by a petition of grievances. They had jealously ^vatched the new 

character gdven by James to royal proclamations, by "which he ro 

1623 
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created new offences, imposed new penalties, and called offenders 
before courts which had no legal jurisdiction over them. The 
province of the spiritual courts had been as busily enlarged. It 
was in vain that the judges, spurred no doubt by the old jealousy 
between .civil and ecclesiastical lawyers, entertained appeals 
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a;^'ainhl the ( 'oinrni.'^sion, and slro\'c b}' a scries nf decisions 

tn .“-ct l)nun(ls to its lirnilltsss claims of jurisdiction, ca* to restrict its 
])o^ve^^ (»f iin])risonincnt to ca-es of scldsin and heresy. The 
judges were powerless against the Crown ; and James was 
vehement in his suppcul of courts wdiich were closely bound 
up with his own prerogative. Were the* treasury once full no 
means remained of redressing tliesc evils. j\’ or were the Commons 
willing tn pass over silentl}^ the illegalities t)f the past years. 
James forbaele them \o (‘uler on the siibjca:t of the new dutie.s, but 
their remonstrance was lume the ]e*ss vigtu'oiis, “ Jdnding that 
\‘oiir Majesty’' without advice tu* counsel of 
rarliarnent luath lately in time of peace set 
l>f)th greater impositions and more in number 
tha!) any of jaair noble ancestors did ever 
in lime of wnrj’ they prayed “ that all im- 
positions set without the assent (T Parliament 
ma}' be quite abolished and taken away,” 
and that a law be matle to declare that 
all impositions set upf>n your people, their 
goods or merchaiKlise, save only by common 
consent in Parliament, are ami shall be void.” 
j\.s Ui Church grievances their demands were 
in the same spirit. They prayed that the 
deposed rninislcrs might be suffered to preach, 
and that the jurisdiction of the High Com- 
missioii should be regulated In^ statute ; in 
other words, that ecclesiastical like financial 
matUu's slujuld be taken out of the sphere 
of the prerogative and be owned us lying 
henceforth within the cogiuTancc of Parlia- 
ment. Whatever concessiiius Janies miglit 
offer on otlier subjeetH, he would allow 110 
interference with his cccle.siastical preroga- 
tive ; the Parliament was dissolved, and three 
years passed before the financial straits of the Government 
forced James to face the two houses again, hkit the spirit of 
resistance was now fairly roused.' Never had an election stirred so 
much popular .passion as , that of 1614. In every cmo where 
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si-x [i rejection was ])ossible, the court candidates were rejected. All the 
members of the popular part\a or as we should now call it, 
again returned. Hut three hundred of the 
TO members were wholh’- new men ; and among these ^ve note for the 

162^ 

first time the names of two leaders in the later struggle with the 
Crown. Yorlvshirc returned Thomas Wentworth; vSt. Germans, 
John Eliot. Signs of an unprecedented excitement were seen in 
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the vehement cheering and hissing which for the first time marked 
the proceedings of the Commons. But the policy of the Parliament 
was precisely the same as that of its predecessors. It refused to 
grant supplies till it had considered public grievancc.s, and it fixed 
on the impositions and the abuses of the Church as the first to be 
redressed. Unluckily the inexperience of the bulk of the House 
of Commons led it into quarrelling on a point of privilege with 
the Lords ; and the King, who had been frightened beyond his 
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wont at the vehemence of their tone and language, seized on the Sf.c. ii 


quarrel as a pretext for their dissolution. 

Four of the leading members in the dissolved Parliament were 
sent to the Tower; and the terror and resentment which it had 
roused in the King’s mind were seen in the obstinacy wdth which 
he long persisted in governing without any Parliament at all. For 
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seven years he carried out with a blind recklessness his theory of 
an absolute rule, unfettered by any scruples as to the past, or 
any dread of the future. All the abuses which Parliament after 
Parliament had denounced were not only continued, but carried to 
a greater extent than before. The spiritual courts were encouraged 
in fresh encroachments. Though the Crown la^vyers admitted the 
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illegality of proclamations they were issued in greater numbers than 
ever. Impositions were strictly levied. Put the treasury was still 
empty ; and a fatal neces.sity at last drove James ton formal breach 
of law. He fell back on a resource which even Wolscy in the 
height of the Tudor power had been forced to abandon. But the 
letters from the Council demanding benevolences or gifts from the 
richer landowners remained generally unanswered. In the three 
years which followed the dissolution of 1614 the .strenuous efforts 
of the sheriffs only raised sixty thousand pounds, a .sum Ics.s than 
two-thirds of the value of a single .subsidy; and although the 
remonstrances of the western counties were roughly silenced by 
the threats of the Council, two counticS3tho.se of Hereford and 
Stafford, sent not* a penny to the last In his distress for money 
James was driven to expedients which widened the breach between 
the gentry and the Crown. He had refused to part with the feudal 
rights which came down to him from the Middle i\gcs, such as hi.s 
right to the wardship of young heirs and the marriage of heiresses, 
and these were steadily used as a means of extortion. He degraded 
the nobility by a shameless sale of peerages. Of the forty-live lay 
peers whom he added to the Upper House during his reign, many 
were created by sheer bargaining. A proclamation whicli forbade 
the increase of houses in London brought heavy fines into the 
treasury. By .shifts such as these James put off from day to day 
the necessity for again encountering the one body which could 
permanently arrest his effort after despotic rule. . But there still 
remained a body whose tradition was strong enough, not indeed to 
arrest, but to check it. The lawyers had been subservient beyond 
all other classes to the Crown. In the narrow pedantry with which 
they bent before isolated precedents, without realizing the conditions 
under which the.se precedents had been framed, and to which they 
owed their very varying value, the judges had supported Jamc.s in 
his claims. But beyond precedents even the judges rcfu.scd to go. 
They had done their best, in a case that came before them, to 
restrict the jurisdiction of the eccle.siastical courts within legal and 
definite boimd.s : and when James asserted an inherent right in the 
King to be heard before judgement was delivered, wdicnever any 
ca.se affecting the prerogative came before his courts, they timidly, 
but firmly, repudiated such a right as unknown to the law. James 
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sent for them to the Royal closet, and rated them like school-boj’-s, 
till they fell on their knees, and, with a single exception, pledged 
themselves to obey his will. The Chief- Justice, Sir Edward Coke, 
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a narrow-minded and bitter-tempered man, but of the highest 
eminence as a lawyer, and with a reverence for the law that ovei'- 
rode every other instinct, alone remained firm. When any case 
came before him, he answered, he would act as it became a judge 
Yol. Ill— Part 22 fp 
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to act. Coke was at once cHsmissed from the Council, and a 
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pleasure, but which 
liad long fallen into 
disuse, -was revived 
to humble the com- 
mon law in the per- 
son of its chief 
officer ; on the con- 
tinuance of his re- 
sistance he was de- 
prived of his post of 
Chief- Justice. No 
act of James seems 
to have stirred a 
deeper resentment 
among Englishmen 
than this announce- 
ment of his will to 
tam]>cr with the 
course of justice. It 
was an outrage on 
the growing .sense of 
as the profu- 
sion and profligacy 
of the coiift were 
an outrage on the 
growing sense of 
morality. The trea- 
sury was drained to 
furnish masques and 
revels on a scale of 
unexampled splen- 
dour* Lands and 
jewels were lavished 

, , on young adven- 

t/70 CouH turers^ whose fair faces caught tiie royal fancy. If the court of 
Elizabeth was as immoral that of her successor, its immorality 
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had been shrouded by a veil of grace and chivalry. But no Skc. ii 

veil hid the degrading' Qi*ossness of the court of James. The tmk riH-gx 

King was held, though unjustly, to be a drunkard. Actors in a Stuaktj, 

masque performed at court were seen rolling intoxicated at his to 
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feet A scandalous trial showed great nobles and officers of 
state in league with cheats and astrologers and poisoners. James 
himself had not shrunk from meddling busily in the divorce of 
Lady Essex ; and her subsequent bridal with one of his favourites 
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Sec. 11 was celebrated in his presence. Before scenes such as these, 
THfci^Rs-r the' half-idolatrous reverence with which the sovereign had been 
regarded throughout the period of the Tudors died away into 
abhorrence and contempt. The players openly mocked at the 
King on the stage. Mrs. Hutchinson denounced the orgies of 

Whitehall in words 
as fiery as those 
with which Itlijah 
denounced the sen- 
suality of Jezebel. 
But the immorality 
of James's court was 
hardly more despic- 
able than the folly 
of his government 
In the silence of 
Parliament, the royal 
Council, composed as 
it was not merely 
of the ministers, but 
of the higher nobles 
and hereditary offi- 
cers of state, had 
served even under a 
despot like Henry 
the Eighth as a 
check upon the ar- 
bitrary will of the 
sovereign. But after 
the death of Lord 
Burleigh's son, 
Robert Cecil, the 
minister whom 

Elizabeth had bequeathed to him, and whose services in pro- 
curing his accession were rewarded by the Earldom of Salis- 
bury, all real control over affairs was withdrawn by James 
from the Council, and entrusted to worthless favourites whom 
the King chose to raise to honour. A Scotch page named 
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Carr was created Viscount Rochester and Earl of Somerset, and -sw.. ii 
married after her divorce to Lady Essex. Supreme in State 
affairs, domestic and foreign, lie was at last hurled from favour 
and power on the charge of a horrible crime, the murder of ^to 
S ir Thomas Overbury by poison, of which he and his Countess 



ROBERT CARR AND FRANCES HOWARD, EARL AND COUNTESS OF SOMERSET, 
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were convicted of being the instigators. Another favourite wa.s. 
already prepared to take his place. George Villiers, a hand- 
/ some young adventurer, was raised rapidly through every rank 
of the peerage, made Marquis and Duke of Buckingham, and 
entrusted with the appointment to high offices of state. The 
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payment of bribes to him, or marriage with his greedy relatives, 
became the one road to political preferment. Resistance to his 
will was inevitably followed by dismissal from office. Even the 
highest and most powerful of the nobles were made to tremble 
at the nod of this young upstart Never any man in any age, 
nor, I believe, in any country,^’ says the astonished Clarendon, 

" rose in so short a time to so much greatness of honour, power, 
or fortune, upon no other advantage or recommendation than of 
the beauty or gracefulness of his person.” Buckingham indeed 
had no inconsiderable abilities, but his sclLconficlcncc and reck- 
lessness were equal to his beauty ; and the haughty young 
favourite on whose neck James loved to loll, and wliosc check he 
slobbered with kisses, was destined to drag down in his fatal 
career the throne of the Stuarts. 

The new system was even more disastrous in its results abroad 
than at home. The withdraival of power from the Council left 
James in effect his own chief minister, and master of the control 
of affairs as no Plnglish sovereign had been before him. At his 
accession he found the direction of foreign affairs in the hands of 
Salisbury, and so long as Salisbury lived the Elizabethan policy 
was in the main adhered to. Peace, indeed, was made with Spain ; 
but a close alliance with the United Provinces, and a more guarded 
alliance with P'rance, held the ambition of Spain in check almost 
as effectually as war. When danger grew threatening in Germany 
from the Catholic zeal of the Hoiuse of Austria, the marriage of the 
King’s daughter, Elizabeth, with the heir of the Elcctor-i^alatinc 
promised English support to its Protestant powers. But the death 
of Salisbury, and the dissolution of the Parliament of 1614, were 
quickly followed by a disastrous change. James at once proceeded 
to undo all that the struggle of Elizabeth and the triumph of the 
Armada had done. His cpiick, shallow intelligence held that in a 
joint action with Spain it had found a way by which the Crown 
might at once exert weight abroad, and be rendered independent 
of the nation at home. A series of negotiations was begun for the 
marriage of his son wdth a Princess of Spain. E^ach of his 
successive favouxites supported the Spanish alliance ; and after 
years of secret intrigue the King^s intentions were proclaimed to 
the world, at the moment when the policy House of Austria 
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threatened the Protestants of Southern Germany with utter ruin or 
civil war. From whatever quarter the first aggression should come, 
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it was plain that a second great struggle in arms between Pro- 
testantism and Catholicism was to be fought out on German soil 
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It was their prescience of the coming conllict whicin on the vciy eve 
of the crisis, .spurred a party among his ministers who still clung to 
the traditions of Salisbury to support an enterprise which promised 
to detach the King from his new policy by entangling him in a 
war with Spain. Sir Walter Ralegh, the one great warrior of the 
Elizabethan time who still lingered on, had been imprisoned ever 



since the beginning of the new reign in the Tower on a charge of 
treason. He now disclosed to James his knowledge of a gold- 
mine on the Orinoco, and prayed that he might .sail thither and 
work its treasures for the King, Tire King was tempted by the 
bait of gold ; but he forbade any attack on Spanish territory, or 
the shedding of Spanish blood. Ralegh however had risked hi.s 



head again arid again, he believed in the tale he told, and he knew 
that if war could be brought about between Engktnd and Spain a 
new career was open to him. He found the coast occupied by 
Spanish troops ; evading direct orders to attack he sent his men 
up the country, , where they plundered a Spanish town, found no 
gold-mine, and came broken and defeated back. The daring of 
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the man saw a fresh resource ; he proposed to seize the Spanish 
treasure ships as he returned, and, like Drake, to turn the heads 
of nation and King by the immense spoil. But his men would not 
follow him, and he was brought home to face his doom. James at 
once put his old sentence in force ; and the death of the broken- 
hearted adventurer on the scaffold atoned for the affront to Spain. 
The failure of Ralegh came at a critical moment in German 
history. The religious truce which had .so long preserved the 
peace of Germany was broken in l6i8 by the revolt of Bohemia 
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against the rule of the Catholic House of Austria ; and when the 
death of the Emperor Matthias raised his cousin Ferdinand in 
1619 to the Empire and to the throne of Bohemia, its nobles 
declared the realm vacant and chose Frederick, the young Elector 
Palatine, as their King, The German Protestants were divided by 
the fatal jealousy between their Lutheran and Calvinist princes ; 
but it was believed that Frederick’s election could unite them, and 
the Bohemians counted on England’s support when they chose 
James’s son-in-law for their king. A firm policy would at any rate 
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Six. a have held Spain inactive, and limited the contest to German)^ 
Tiii-a-inK'r itself, But the ‘‘statecraft’' on which James prided himself led 

«1K THIO 

sruARis count, not on Spanish fear, but on Spanish iriendship. He 

refused aid to the Protestant Union of the German Princes when 
they espoused the cause of Bohemia, and threatened war against 
I-Iolland, the one power -which was earnest in the Palatine’s cause. 
It was in vain that both court and people were unanimous in their 
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cry for war. James vStill pressed his son-in-law to withdraw from 
Bohemia, and relied in such a ease on the joint efforts of England 
and Spain to restore peace. But PTcdcrick refused consent, and 
Spain quickly threw aside the mask. ITcr famous battalions were 
soon moving up the Rhine to the aid of the Emperor ; and their 
march turned the local struggle in Bohemia into a l-turopean war. 

N(n\ 1620 While the Spaniards occupied the Palatinate, the army of the 
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Catholic League under Maximilian of Bavaria marched down the si^ii 
Danube, reduced Austria to submission, and forced Frederick to th;; 
battle before the walls of Prague. Before the day was over he was 
galloping off, a fugitive, to North Germany, to find the Spaniards 
encamped as its masters in the heart of the Palatinate. — 

James had been duped, and for the moment he bent before the 
burst of popular fury which the danger to German Protestantism of 1621 
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called Up. lie had already been brought to suffer Sir Horace Vere 
to take some English volunteers to the Palatinate. But the 
succour had come too late. The cry for a Parliament, the 
necessary prelude to a war, overpowered the King’s secret 
resistance ; and the Houses were again called together. But the 
Commons were bitterly chagrined as they found only demands for 
supplicjs, and a persistence in the old efforts to patch up a peace. 
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James even sought the ynoti will the Spaniards by granting 
license for the export of arms to vSpain. The resentment of the 
Commons found expression in their dealings whth home affairs. 
The most crying constitutional grievance arose from the revival of 
monopolies, in spite of the pledge of h-lixabetb to suppress them. 
A parliamentary right wTich had slept ever since the reign of 
Henry VI., the right of the Lower Ehmsc to impeach great offenders 
at the bar of the Lords, \vas revived against the monopolists ; and 
James \vas driven by the general indijpiation to leave them to their 
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fate. But the practice of monopolies was <mly one sign of the 
corruption of the court. Sales of peerages and officc.s of state had 
raised a general disgust ; and thi.s disgust showed itself in the 
impeachment of the highest among the officers of State, the 
of Chancellor, Francis Bacon, the most distinguished man of his time 
for learning and ability. At the accession of James the rays of 
royal favour had broken slowly upon Bacon. He became 
successively Solicitor and Attorney- General ; the year' of Shak- 
spcrc’s death saw him called to the Privy Council he verified 
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lUizabcth’s prediction by becoming Lord Keeper. At last the goal 
of his ambition was reached. He had attached himself to the rising 
fortunes of Buckingham, and the favour of Buckingham made him 
Lord Chancellor. He was raised to the peerage as Baron Vcrulam, 
and created, at a later time, Viscount St. Albans, But the nobler 
dreams for which these meaner lionours had been sought escaped 
his grasp. His projects .still remained projects, while to retain 
his hold on office he was stooping to a miserable compliance with 
the worst cxccs.ses of Buckingham and his royal master. The 
yeans during which 
he held the ChanccL 
lor.ship were the most 
disgraceful years of 
a disgraceful reign. 

They saw the execu- 
tion of Ralegh, the 
sacrifice of the Pala- 
tinate, the exaction 
of benevolences, the 
multiplication of 
monopolies, the su- 
premacy of Bucking- 
ham. Against none 
of the acts of folly 
and wickedness 
which distinguished 
James's Government 
did Bacon do more 

than protest ; in some of the worst, and above all in the attempt to 
coerce the judges into prostrating law at the King's feet, he took 
a personal part* But even his remonstrances were too much for the 
}^oiing favourite, who regarded him as the mere creature of Ills will 
[t was in vain that Bacon flung himself on the Duke's mercy, and 
begged him to pardon a single instance of opposition to his 
caprice. A Parliament was impending, and Buckingham resolved 
Itjftavert from himself the storm which was gathering by sacrificing 
to it his meaner dependants. To ordinary eyes the Chancellor 
was at the summit of human success. Jonson had just sung of 
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Size. II him as one ‘‘ whose even thread the hates spin riiund and full out 
t»k First of their choiccst and their whitest wool," when the storm burst. 
The Commons charged Bacon with corruption in the exercise of his 
TO office. It had been customary among Chancellor,s to receiize gfifts 
— from successful suitors after their suit was ended. Bacon, it is cer- 
tain, had taken such gifts from men whose suits were still unsettled; 
and though his judgement may have been unaffected by them, the 
fact of their reception left him with no valid defence. He at 
once pleaded guilty to the charge. I do plainly and ingenuously 
confess that I am guilty of corruption, and do renounce all 
defence.” “ I beseech your Lordships,” he added, “ to be merciful 
to a broken reed.” The heavy fine imposed on him was remitted 
by the Crown ; but the Great Seal was taken from him, and he was 
declared incapable of holding office in the State or of sitting in 
Parliament. Bacon’s fall restored him to that po.sition of real 
greatness from which his ambition had so long torn him away. 
“ My conceit of his person,” said Ben Jonson, “was never increased 
towards him by his place or hontuirs. But I liavc and do reverence 
him for his greatness that was only proper to himself, in that he 
seemed to me ever by his work one of the greatest men, and most 
worthy of admiration, that had been in many ages. In his 
adversity I ever prayed that God would give him strength: for 
grcatnc.ss he could not want.” His intellcctiia] activity was never 
more conspicuous than in the last four years of his life, lie had 
presented Novum Organum ” to James in the year beftjrc his fall; 
in the year after it he produced his Natural and F.xperimcntal 
History.” He began a digest of the laws, and a History of 
England under the Tudors,” revised and expanded his “■ Essays,” 
dictated a jest book, and busied himself with experiments in 
Death of physics. It was while studying the effect of cold in preventing 
animal putrefaction that he stopped his coach to stuff a fowl with 
snow and caught the fever which ended in his death. 

Dissolu- , James was too shrewd to mistake the importance of Bacon’s 
‘the Par- ^peachment ; but the hostility of Buckingham to the Chancellor, 
iiament and Bacon’s own confession of his guilt, made it difficult to resisi: 
his condemnation. Energetic too as its measures were agai&st 
corruption and monopolists, the Parliament respected scrupulously 
the King’s prejudices in other matters ; and even when checked by 
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an adjournment, resolved unanimously to support him in any 
earnest effort for the Protestant cause. A warlike speech from 
a member before the adjournment roused an enthusiasm which 
recalled the days of Elizabeth. The Commons answered the 
appeal by a unanimous vote, “ lifting their hats as high as they 
could hold them/’ that for the recovery of the Palatinate they 
would adventure their fortunes, their estates, and their lives. 
“ Rather this declaration,” cried . a leader of the country party 
when it was read by the Speaker, ‘‘ than ten thousand men already 
on the march.” Eor the moment the resolve seemed to give 
vigour to the royal policy. James had aimed throughout at the 
restitution of Bohemia to Imrdinaiuh and at inducing the Emperor, 
through the mediation of Spain, to abstain from any retaliation on 
the Palatinate. Pie now freed himself for a moment from the 
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trammels of diplomac}", and enforced a cessation of the attack on 
his son-in-law’s dominions by a threat of war. The suspension 
of arms lasted through the summer ; but mere threats could do 
no more, and on the conquest of the Upper Palatinate by the 
forces of the Catholic i.eague, James fell back on his old policy 
of mediation through the aid of Spain. The negotiations for 
the marriage with the Infanta were pressed more busily, Gon- 
domar, the Spanish Ambassador, who had become all-powerful 
at the English court, was assured that no effectual aid should 
be sent to the Palatinate. The English fleet, which was cruising 
by way of menace off the Spanish coast, was called home. The 
King dismissed those of his ministers who still opposed a 
Spanish policy ; and threatened on trivial pretexts a war with 
the Dutch, the one great Protestant power that remained in 
alliance with England, and was ready to back the Elector, But 
he had still to reckon with his Parliament ; and the first act Non 1021 
of the Parliament on its re-assembling was to demand a de- 
claration of war with Spain. The instinct of the nation was 
wiser than the statecraft of the King. Ruined and enfeebled 
as she really was, Spain to the -svorld at large still seemed the 
champion of Catholicism. It was the entry of her troops into 
thd Palatinate which had first widened the local war in Bohemia 


into a great struggle for the suppression of Protestantism along 
the Rhine ; above all it was Spanish influence, and the hopes 
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held out of a marriag'e of his son with a Spanish Infanta, which 
were luring the King into his fatal dependence 011 the great enemy 
of the Protestant cause. In their petition the Houses coupled 
with their demands for war the demand of a Protestant marriage 
for their future King. Experience proved in later years how 
perilous it was for English freedom that the licir to the Crown 
should be brought up under a Catholic inotlicr ; but James was 
beside himself at their presumption in dealing with mysteries 
of state. Bring stools for the Ambassadors,” lie cried in bitter 
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irony as their committee appeared before him. He refused the 
petition, forbade any further discussion of stale policy, and 
threatened the speakers with the Tower, J.ct us resort to 
our prayers,” a member said calmly as the King’.s letter was 
read, ‘‘and then consider of this great hiisinessT The temper 
of the Housc was seen in the Protestation which met the royal 
of the command to abstain from discussion. It resolved “That the liber- 
Commons franchises, privileges, and jurisdictions of rarliaincnt arc“tHc 
ancient and undoubted birthright and inheritance of the subjects 
of England ; and that the arduous and urgent affairs concerning 
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the King, state, and defence of the realm, and of the Church 
of England, and the making and maintenance of laws, and redress 
of grievances, which daily happen within this realm, are proper 
subjects and matter of council and debate in rarliament. And that 
in the handling and proceeding of those businesses every member 
of the House hath, and of right ought to have, freedom of speech 
to propound, treat, reason, and bring to conclusion the same.’' 

The King answered the Protestation by a characteristic outrage. 
He sent for the Journals of the House, and with his own hand tore 
out the pages which contained it* ‘‘ I will govern,” he said, 
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“ according to the common weal, but not according to the common 
will” A few days after he dissolved the Parliament. “It is 
the best thing that has happened in the interests of Spain and 
of the Catholic religion since Luther began preaching,” wrote 
the Count of Gonclomar to his master, in his joy that all danger 
^ war had passed away. ■' I am ready to depart,” Sir Henry 
Sahile, on the other hand, murmured on his death-bed, “tlie 

rathei that having lived in good times I foresee worse.” Abroad 
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Sec. II indeed all vva.s lost ; and Germany plunged wildly and blindly 
TjjeFikst forward into the chaos of the Thirt}^ Years’ War. Hut for EndanH 
STUAia^ victory of freedom Avas practical!)- won. James had him, self 
TO ruined the main bulwarks of the monarch)-. In his desire for 
— personal government he had destroyed the aiithorit}’of the Council. 
He had accustomed men to think lightly of the ministers of the 
Crown, to see them browbeaten b}^ favourites, and driven from 
office for corruption. He had disenchanted his people of their 
blind faith in the monarchy by a pdicy at home and abroad 
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which ran counter to every national instinct, lie had quarrelled 
with, and insulted the Houses, as no English sovereign had ever 
done before ; and all the while the authority he boasted of was 
passing, without his being able to hinder it, to the Parliament 
which he outraged. There was shrewdnc.ss as well as anger 
in his taunt at its ambassadors^ A power had at last risen 
up in the Commons with which the Monarchy was hencefopy^" 
to reckon. In spite of the King’s petulant outbreaks^ Parliament , 
had asserted its exclusive right to the control of taxation. . It;, 
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had attacked monopolies. It had reformed abuses in the courts 
of law. It had revived the right of impcaching and rcnioving 
from office the highest ministers of the Crown. It had asserted 
its privilege of free discussion on all questions connected with 
the welfare of the realm. It had claimed to deal with the 
(|ucstion of religion. It had even declared its will on the sacred 
“mystery” of foreign policy, James might tear the Protestation 
from its Journals, but there were pages in the record of the 
Parliament of 1621 which he never could tear out. 
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Section III. — The King and the Parliament, 1623—1629 1629 

\AuthoriUes. — For the first part of this period wc have still j\lr, Gardiners 
‘Udistoiy of England from the Accession of James T.,'' whirh throws a full and 
fresh light on one of the most obscure times in our history. His Avork is as 
valuable for the early reign of Charles, a period avcH illustrated by Idr. Forster’s 
“ Life of Sir John Eliot.” Among the general accounts of the reign of Charles, 

Mr. Disraclfs^' Commentaries on the Reign of Charles I.” is the most prominent 
on the one side; Erodic’s ‘^History of the Eritish Empire/’ and Godwin’s 
History of the Commonwealth/’ on the other. M, Guizot’s work is accurate 
and impartial, and Lingard of especial value for the history of the English 
Catholics, and for his detail of foreign affairs. For the ecclesiastical side see 
Laud’s “ Diary.” The Commons Journal gives the proceedings of the Parlia- 
ments. Throughout this period the Calendars of State Papers, now issuing 
under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, are of the greatest historic value. 

Ranke’s History of England in the ScAxnteenth Century” is important for the 
whole Stuart period,] 

In the obstinacy with which he clung to his Spani.sh policy The 
James stood absolutely alone ; for not only the old nobility and MarH^age 
the statesmen who preserved the tradition of the age of Elizabeth, 
but even his own ministers, with the exception of Buckingham, 
and the Treasurer, Cranficid, were at one with the Commons. The 
King’s aim, as we have said, was to enforce peace on the com- 
batants, and to bring about the restitution of the Palatinate 
to the Elector, through the influence of Spain. It was to secure 
this influence that he pressed for a closer union with the great 
Catholic power ; and of this union, and the success of the policy 
which it embodied, the marriage of his son Charles with the 
Infanta, which had been held out as a lure to bis vanity, was 
to be the sign. But the more James pressed for this consum- 
mation of his projects, the more Spain held back. At last 
Buckingham proposed to force the Spaniard’s hand by the 
arrival of Charles him.self at the Spani.sh Court. The Prince 
quitted England in disguise, and appeared with Buckingham at 
Madrid to , claim his bride. It was in vain that Spain rose in 1623 
its demands ; for every new demand was met by fresh concessions 
on the part of England. The abrogation of the penal laws 
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against the Catholics, a Catholic education for the Prince’s skc. hi 
children, a Catholic household for the Infanta, all were no sooner 

AND THE 

asked than they were gTantccl But the marriage was still delayed, 
while the influence of the new policy on the war in Germany was 1623 

hard to see. The Catholic League and its army, under the com- 1629 

mand of Count Tilly, won triumph after triumph over their divided 
foes. The reduction of Heidelberg and Mannheim completed the 
conquest of the Palatinate, whose Elector fled helplessly to 
Molland, while his Klcctoral dignity was transferred by the 
Emperor to the Duke of Bavaria. Rut there was still no sign 
of the hoped-for intervention on the part of Spain. At last 
the pressure of Charles himself brought about the disclosure 
of the secret of its policy. It is a maxim of state with us,” 

Olivares confessed, as the Prince demanded an energetic inter- 
ference in Germany, “that the King of Spain must never fight 
against the Emperor. We cannot employ our forces against the 
Plmperor.” “If you hold to that,'’ replied the Prince, “there 
is an end of allC 

His return was the signal for a burst of national joy. All Charles 

the 

London was alight with bonfires, in her joy at the failure of the First 

Spanish match, and of the collapse, humiliating as it was, of the 
policy which had so long trailed English honour at the chariot- 
wheels of Spain. Charles returned to take along with Buckingham 
the direction of affairs out of his father’s hands. The journey to 
Madrid had revealed to those around him the strange mixture of 
obstinacy and weakness in the Prince’s character, the duplicity 
which lavished promises because it never purposed to be bound by 
any, the petty pride that subordinated every political considera- 
tion to personal vanity or personal pique. He had granted 
demand after demand, till the v^ery Spaniards lost faith in his 
concessions. With rage in his heart at the failure of his efforts, 
he had renewed his betrothal on the very eve of his departure, 
only that he might insult the Infanta by its withdrawal when he 
was safe at home. But to England at large the baser features 
of his character were still unknown. The stately reserve, the 
personal dignity and decency of manners which distinguished the 
Prince, contrasted favourably with the gabble and indecorum of 
his father. The courtiers indeed who saw him in his youth, would 
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often pray God that ‘die might be in the right 
way when he was set ; for if he was in the 
wrong he would prove the most wilful of aii}- 
king that ever reigned.” 3^ut the nation wa.s 
willing to take his obstiiiac}' for firmness ; as 
it took the pique which in.spircd his course on 
his return for patriotism and for the promise 
of a nobler rule. Under the pressure of Charles 
and Buckingham the King was forced to call 
a Parliament, and to concede the point on 
which he had broken with tlic last, by laying 
before it the whole question of the Spanish 
negotiations. Buckingham and the Prince 
gave their personal support to Parliament in 
its demand for a rupture of the treaties with 
Spain and a declaration of w^ar. A subsidy 
was eagerly voted ; 
the persecution of 
the Catholics, which 
had long been siis- 
^Sendee! out of deference to Spanish 
inteiwention, began with new vigour. 

The head of the Spanish party, Cran- 
field, Piari of Middlesex, the Lord 
Treasurer, was impeached on a charge 
of corruption, and dismissed from 
office. James was swept along help- 
lessly by the tide ; but his shrewdness 
saw clearly the turn that affairs were 
taking ; and it was only by hard 
pressure that the favourite succeeded 
in wresting his consent to the dis- 
grace of Middlesex. “ You arc making 
a rod for your own backC said the 
King. But Buckingham and Charles 
persisted in their plans of war. A 
treaty of alliance was concluded with 
Holland ; negotiations were begun 
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U'ith the Lutheran Princes of North Germany, who had looked 
C(XjlI}' on at the ruin of the Iflcctor Palatine ; an alliance 
with I ’ranee was proposed, and the marriage of Charles with 
Henrietta, a daughter of lieniy the Fourth of France, and sister 
of its King. To restore the triple league was to restore the 
s}\stGni of Elizabeth ; but the first whispers of a Catholic Queen 
woke opposition in the Commons. At this juncture the death 
of the King placed Charles upon the throne ; and his first 
ikirliament met in May, 1625. “We can hope everything from 
the King who now governs us,'’’ cried Sir Benjamin Rudycrcl 
in the Commons. But there were cooler beads in the Commons 
than Sir Benjamin Rudyerd’s ; and enough had taken place 
in the few months since its last session to temper its loyalty 
with caution. 

The war with Spain, it must be remembered, meant to the 
mass of Englishmen a war with Catholicism ; and the fervour 
against Catholicism without roused a corresponding fervour against 
Catholicism within the realm. Every English Catholic seemed to 
Protestant eyes an enemy at home. A Protestant who leant 
towards Catholic usage or dogma was a secret traitor in the ranks. 
But it was suspected, and suspicion was soon to be changed into 
certainty, that in spite of liis pledge to make no religious 
concessions to France, Charles had on his marriage promised to 
relax the penal laws against Catholics, and that a foreign power 
had again been given the right of intermeddling in the civil affairs 
of the realm. And it was to men with Catholic leanings that 
Charles seemed disposed to show favour. Bishop Laud was 
recognized as the centre of that varied opposition to Puritani.’^m, 
whose members were loosely grouped under the name of 
Arminians ; and Laud now became the Kingfs adviser in eccle- 
siastical matters. Whth Laud at its head the new party grew in 
boldness as well as numbers. It naturally sought for shelter for 
its religious opinions by exalting the power of the Crown, A 
ciuirt favourite, Montague, ventured to slight the Reformed 
Churches of the Continent in favour of the Church of Rome, and 
to advocate as the faith of the Church the very doctrines rejected 
by the Calvinists. The temper of the Commons on religious 
matters was clear to every observer. “Whatever mention does 
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break forth of the fears or dan-'crs 111 ,ind the increase of 

Popeiy/’ wrote a member whn was nutinL;, the proceed in o-s of the 
House, ‘Hheir affections arc rnucli stinvdF Tlieir first act was to 
summon Montague to the bar and to ronnnil him to prison. But 
there were other groiinds for thm'r di.^tru-*t besides die King’s 
ecclesiastical tendency. The conditinns on which llie last subsidy 
had been granted for war with Syaun had been conlc‘!n]>tuoiisly set 
aside; in his request for a fresh gomt t harks neiilicr named a 
sum nor gave any indication ofvhal war it was to supixirt His 
reserve was met by a cnn’csponding caution. Wdiile vnting a small 
and inadequate subsidy, the ('onmums ivslricleil their grunt of 
certain customs duties called tonnage ami pouiulagc, which had 
commonly been granted to die nev; sovereign for life, to a single 
year, so as to give time fur cuiisitleration oi the' additional 
impositions laitl by James on tlua-e duties-. 1 1n* nsdrictirm was 
taken as an insult ; Charles refu.^ed to aec<‘pt tlie grant on such a 
condition, and adjourned the- Houses. Wdum tlu;y met again at 
Oxford it was in a sterner hmqxaa for (1tarh*s ha.d shown his 
defiance of Parliament by drawing Htmlague from prison, by 
promoting him hi a royal diajilaincy, ami hy Icvviiig the disputed 
customs without authority of law. “ EmJmulC cried Sir Robert 
Phclips, is thcj last niunarclpv that vad nlaini lui* liberties. Let 
them not perish now!'' Pnit the ihuiimons had no sooner 
announced their resolve P> caai'^ider j.»ubi!c grievances before 
entering on other busine.ss ihmi were met, In” a diss(jluticm. 
Buckingham, to whom tlm ilrmiuMs r4 ih<? Commons seemed 
simply the natural clisccinteni wltich ibPnw- ou ill success, resolved 
to lure them from their constitutional struggle hy a great military 
triumph. Ilis hands were no sfiorier (iw than he saika! for the 
Hague to conclude a general alliance' against the House of 
Austria, while a fleet c>f ninety ami ten thcmsaml soldiers 

left Plymouth in October for the coast of Spain. But lhe.se vast 
projects broke down before Buckingliams atlmini.slraiivc in- 
capacity, The plan of alliance proved fruitk'ss. After an idle 
descent on Cadiz the Spanish expedition retiirnc?,! broken with 
mutiny and disease ; and the cnnrtnous debt which had been 
incurred in its equipment forced the fevourite to advise a new 
'summons of the House.s. Jkt he was keen!}* alive to the peril in 
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which his failure had plunged hinij and to a coalition which had 
been formed between his rivals at Court and the leaders of the last 
Parliament His reckless daring led him to anticipate the danger, 
and by a scries of blows to strike terror into his opponents. The 
Councillors were humbled by the committal of Lord Arundel to the 
Tower. Sir Robert idiclips, Coke, and four other leading patriots 
were made sheriffs of their counties, and thus prevented from 
sitting in the coming Parliament. But their exclusion only left 
the held free for a more terrible foe. 

If Hampden and P}uti arc the gteat figures which embody the 
later national resistance, the earlier struggle for Parliamentary 



ST, GERMANS CHURCH AND PORT ELIOT. 


liberty centres in the figure of Sir John Eliot. Of an old family 
which had settled under Elizabeth near the fishing hamlet of St 
Germans, and raised their stately mansion of Port Eliot, he had 
risen to the post of Vice-Admiral of Devonshire under the 
patronage of Buckingham, and had seen his activity in the 
suppression of piracy in the Channel rewarded by an unjust 
imprisonment He Avas now in the first vigour of manhood, 
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\vitli a iniiul exquisitely cii it iv;ilCfl and iainiliur with the poetry and 
leiirnin^^ of his d iy, a uatuiv; Hnyularly hdly and devoni, a fearless 
and vehement temper, 'riiere was a lud iinpuldve element in his 
naUire which showed iPrdi in y<nith in his dm winy sword on a 
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neighbour who denounced him to hia fatheny and which hi later 
years gave its characteristic fire to his eloquence. But his intellect 
was as clear and cod! as his temper wais ardent. In the genera 
,.enthusksm which followed on the failure of the Spanish maniage, 

, he had stood almost alone in pressing for a recognition of t e 
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rights of Parliament, as a preliminary to any real reconciliation 
with tlie Crown. lie fixed, from the very outset of his career, on 
the responsibility of the royal ministers to Parliament, as the one 
critical point for luigiish liberty. It was to enforce the demand 
of this that he availed himself of Buckingham’s sacrifice of the 
Treasurer, Middlesex, to the resentment of the Commons. “ The 
greater the delinquent,” he urged, “ the greater the delict. They 
arc a happy thing, great men and officers, if they be good, and 
one of the greatest blessings of the land: but power converted into 
evil is the greatest curse that can befall it.” But the new 
I^arliament had hardly met, when he came to the front to threaten 
a greater criminal than Middlesex. So menacing were his words, as 
he called for an inquiry into the failure before Cadiz, that Charles 
himself stooped to answer threat with threat. “ I see,” he wrote 
to the ITousc, “ you especially aim at the Duke of Buckingham. I 
must let you know that I will not allow any of my servants to be 
questioned among you, much less such as are of eminent place 
and near to me.” A more direct attack on a right already 
acknowledged in the impeachment of Baicon and Middlesex could 
hardly be imagined, but Eliot refused to move from his constitu- 
tional ground. The King was by law irresponsible, he “ could do 
no wrong.” If the country therefore was to be saved from a pure 
despotism, it must be by enforcing the responsibility of the 
ministers who counselled and executed his acts. Eliot persisted in 
denouncing Buckingham’s incompetence and corruption, and the 
Commons oi'dered the subsidy which the Crown had demanded to 
be brought in when we shall have presented our grievances, and 
received his Majesty’s answer thereto.” Charles summoned them 
to Whitehall, and commanded them to cancel the condition. He 
would grant them “ liberty of counsel, but not of control ,* ” and 
he closed the interview with a significant threat. “ Remember,” he 
said, that Parliaments are altogether in my power for their 
calling, sitting, and dissolution : and, therefore, as I find the fruits 
of them to be good or evil, they are to continue or not to be.” 
But the will of the Commons was as resolute as the will of the 
King. Buckingham’s impeachment was voted and carried to the 
Lords, The favourite took his seat as a peer to listen to the 
charge with so insolent an air of contempt that one of the 
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managers appointed by the Commons to conduct it turned sharply Sec. hi 
on him. “ Do you jeer, my Lord!” said Sir Dudley Digges. I 
can show you when a greater man than your Lordship — as high as 
you in place and power, and as deep in the King’s favour — has 1623 

been hanged for as small a crime as these articles contain.” The 1629 

proud carriage ” of the Duke provoked an invective from Eliot 
which marks a new era in Parliamentary speech. From the first 
the vehemence and passion of his words had contrasted with the 
grave, colourless reasoning of older speakers. His opponents 
complained that Eliot aimed to stir up affections.” The quick 
emphatic sentences he substituted for the cumbi'ous periods of the 
day, his rapid argument, his vivacious and caustic allusions, his 
passionate appeals, his fearless invective, struck a new note in 
English eloquence. The frivolous ostentation of Buckingham, his 
very figure blazing with jewels and gold, gave point to the fierce 
attack. He has broken those nerves and sinews of our land, the 
stores and treasures of the King. There needs no search for it. 

It is too visible. His profuse expenses, his superfluous feasts, his 
magnificent buildings, his riots, his excesses, what are they but the 
visible evidences of an express exhausting of the State, a chronicle 
of the immensity of his waste of the revenues of the Crown 
With the same terrible directness Eliot reviewed the Duke’s greed 
and corruption, his insatiate ambition, his seizure of all public 
authority, his neglect of every public duty, his abuse for selfish 
ends of the powers he had accumulated. “The pleasure of his 
Majesty, his known directions, his public acts, his acts of council, 
the decrees of courts — all must be made inferior to this man’s will 
No right, no interest may withstand him. Through the power of 
state and justice he has dared ever to strike at his own ends.” 

“ My Lords,” he ended, after a vivid parallel between Buckingham 
and Sejanus, “you see the man I What have been his actions, 
what he is like, you know ! I leave him to your judgment. This 
only is conceived by us, the knights, citizens, and burgesses of the 
Commons House of Parliament, that by him came all our evils, in 
him we find the causes, and on him must be the remedies ! Percat 
qiii -perdere cuncta festinat Opprimatur ne omnes opprimat ! ” 

The reply of Charles was as fierce and sudden as the attack of The King 

Eliot. Pie hurried to the House of Peers to avow as his own the People^ 
VoL. Ill— P art 23 • 3 X 
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deeds \ritli which Bucklni^ham was charged. Eliot and Digges 
were called from their seats, and coimnitted prisoners to the Tower. 
The Commons, however, refused to proceed with public business 
till their members were restored ; and after a ten-^days’ struggle 
Eliot was released. But his release ivas only a prelude to the close 
of the Parliament. ‘^Not one moment;’ the King replied to the 
prayer of his Council for delay ; and a final remonstrance in which 
the Commons begged him to dismiss Pkickingham from his service 
for ever was met by their instant dissolution. The remonstrance 
was burnt by royal order ; Elliot was deprived of his Vice-Admiral- 
ty ; and an appeal was made to the nation to ]')ay as a free gift the 
subsidies which the ILirliament had refused to grant till their 
grievances were redres.sod. But the tide of public rcsi.stance was 
slowly rising. Refusals to give anything, save by way of Parlia- 
ment/’ came in from county after county. W’hen the subsidy-men 
of Middlesex and Westminster were urged to comply, they answered 
with a tumultuous shout of a .Parliament ! a Parliament ! else no 
subsidies ! ” Kent stood out to a mam In Bucks the very justices 
neglected to ask for the free gift.’^ The freeholders of Cornwall 
only answered that, if they had but two kiiie, they would sell one 
of them for siippl}’- to his Majiisty— in a ]\'irlianientar}^ wayT The 
failure of the voluntary gift forced Oiarles to an r)pen defuincc of 
the law. He met it by the levy of a forced loan. Commissioners 
were named to assess the amount which evmy landowner was 
bound to lend, and to examine on oath all who refu.sed. E\’cry 
means of persuasion, as of force, was resorted to. The pulpits of 
the Laudian clergy resounded with the cry of “passive obedience.” 
Dr. Mainwaring preached before Cdiarle-s himself, that the King 
needed no Parliamentary warrant for taxation, anti that to lusist 
his will was to incur eternal damnation. Pexu* men who refused to 
lend were pressed into the army or navy. Stubborn tradesmen 
were flung into pri.son. Buckingham himself undertook the task of 
overawing the nobles and the gentry; Charles met the opposition 
of the judges by instantly dismissing from his office the Chief 
Justice, Crewe But in the country at large resistance w'as uni- 
versal The northern counties in a ma.ss .set the Crown at defiance, 
The Lincolnshire farmers drove the Commis-sionens from the town, 
Shropshire, Devon, and Warwickshire “ refused utterly.” Eaght 
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peers, with Lord Essex and Lord Warwick at their head, declined 
to comply with the exaction as illegal. Two hundred country 
gentlemen, whose obstinacy had not been subdued by their transfer 
from prison to prison, were summoned before the Council ; and 
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John Hampden, as yet only a young Buckinghamshire squire, 
appealed at the board to begin that career of patriotism which has 
made his name dear to Englishmen, I could be content to lend,** 
he said, “ but fear to draw on myself that curse in Magna Charta, 
which should be read twice a year against those who infringe it.” 
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So close an imprisonment in the Gate House rewarded his protest 
‘Hliat he never afterwards did look like the same man he was 
before.” With gathering discontent as well as bankruptcy before 
him, nothing could save the Duke but a great military success ; and 
he equipped a force of six thousand men for the maddest and most 
profligate of all his enterprises. In the great struggle with Catho- 
licism the hopes of every Ih'otcstant rested on the union of England 
with France against the House of Austria, But the blustering and 
blundering of the favourite had at last succeeded in plunging him 
into strife with his own allies, and England now suddenly found 
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herself at war with France and Spain together. The French 
minister, Cardinal Richelieu, anxious as he was to maintain the 
English alliance, Avas convinced that the first step to any effective 
interference of France in a European war must be the restoration 
of order at home by the complete reduction of the IVotestant town 
of Rochelle which had risen in revolt. In iCaS EnglivSh aid had 
been given to the French forces, hmvever reluctantly. But now 
Buckingham saw his way to win an easy popularity at home by 
supporting the Huguenots in their resistance. The enthusiasm for 
their cause was intense ; and he resolved to take advantage of this 
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enthusiasm to secure such a triumph for the royal arms as should 
silence all opposition at home. A fleet of a hundred vessels sailed 
under his command for the relief of Rochelle. But imposing as 
was his force, the expedition was as disastrous as it was impolitic. 
After an unsuccessful siege of the castle of St. Martin, the English 
troops were forced to fall back along a narrow causeway to their 
ships ; and in the retreat two thousand fell, without the loss of a 
single man to their enemies. 

The first result of Buckingham's folly was to force on Charles, 
overwhelmed as he was with debt and shame, the summoning of a 
new Parliament ; a Parliament which met in a mood even more 
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resolute than the last. The Court candidates were everywhere 
rejected. The patriot leaders \vcre triumphantly returned. To 
have suffered in the recent resistance to arbitrary taxation was the 
sure road to a .seat. In spite of Eliot's counsel, even the question 
of Buckingham’s removal gave place to the craving for redress of 
wrongs done to personal liberty, “ We must vindicate our ancient 
liberties," said Sir Thomas Wentworth, in words soon to be 
remembered against himself : we must reinforce the laws made 
by our ancestors. We must set such a stamp upon them, as no 
licentious spirit shall dare hereafter to invade them." Heedless of 
sharp and menacing messages from the King, of demands that 
they should take his royal word " for their liberties, the House 
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bent itself to one work, the drawing* up a Petition of Right. 
The statutes that protected the subject against arbitrary taxation, 
against loans and benevolences, against punishment, outlawry, or 
deprivation of goods, otherwise than by lawful judgment of his 
peers, against arbitrary imprisonment wdthout stated charge, 
against billeting of soldiery on the people or enactment of martial 
law in time of peace, were formally recited. The breaches of 
them under the last two sovereigns, and above all since the 
dissolution of the last Parliament, were recited as formally. At 
the close of this significant list, the Commons prayed 'That no 
man hereafter be compelled to make or yield any gift, loan, 
benevolence, tax, or such like charge, without common consent 
by Act of Parliament. And that none be called to make answer, 
or to take such oaths, or to be confined or otherwise molested or 
disputed concerning the same, or for refusal thereof. And that no 
freeman may in such manner as is before mentioned be im- 
prisoned or detained. And that your Majesty would be 
pleased to remove the said soldiers and mariners, and that your 
people may not be so burthened in time to come. And that the 
commissions for proceeding by martial law may be revoked and 
annulled, and that hereafter no commissions of like nature may 
issue forth to any person or persons whatsoever to be executed 
as aforesaid, lest by colour of them any of your Majesty's subjects 
be destroyed and put to death, contrary to the laws and franchises 
of the land. All which they humbly pray of your most excellent 
Majesty, as their rights and liberties, according to the laws and 
statutes of the realm. And that your Majesty would also vouch- 
safe to declare that the awards, doings, and proceedings to the 
prejudice of }'our people in any of the premises shall not be drawn 
hereafter into consequence or example. And that your Majesty 
would be pleased graciously for the further comfort and safety of 
your people to declare your royal will and pleasure, that in the 
things aforesaid all your officers and ministei's shall serve you 
according to the laws and statutes of this realm, as they tender 
the honour of your Majesty and the prosperity of the , kingdom.^' 
It was in vain that the Lords desii'ed to conciliate Charles by a 
reservation of his sovereign power/' Our petition,” Pym 
quietly replied, is for the laws of England, and this power seems 
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to be another power distinct from the power of the lawA The 
Lords yielded, but Charles gave an evasive reply ; and the failure 
of the more moderate counsels for which his own had been set 
aside, called Eliot again to the front In a speech of iinpre- 
cedented boldness he moved the presentation to the King of a 
Remonstrance on the state of the realm. But at the moment 
when he again touched on Buckingham’s removal as the pre- 
liminary of any real improvement the Speaker of the House 
interposed. There was a command laid on him ” he said, “to in- 
terrupt any that should go about to lay an aspersion on the King’s 
ministers.” The breach of their privilege of free speech pro- 
duced a scene in the Commons such as St. Stephen’s had never 
witnessed before, Eliot sate abruptly down amidst the solemn 
silence of the House. “ Then appeared such a spectacle of 
passions,” says a letter of the time, “ as the like had seldom been 
seen in such an assembly ; some weeping, some expostulating, 
some prophesying of the fatal ruin of our kingdom, some playing 
the divines in confessing their sins and country’s sins which drew 
these judgments upon us, some finding, as it were, fault with those 
that wept There were above an hundred weeping eyes, many 
who offered to speak being interrupted and silenced by their own 
passions.” Pym himself rose only to sit down choked with tears. 
At last Sir Edward Coke found words to blame himself for the 
timid counsels which had checked Eliot at the beginning of the 
Session, and to protest that the author and source of all those 
miseries was the Duke of Buckingham.” 

Shouts of assent greeted the resolution to insert the Duke’s 
name in their Remonstrance. But at this moment Charles gave 
way. To win supplies for a new expedition to Rochelle, Bucking- 
ham bent the King to consent to the Petition of Right As 
Charles understood it, indeed, the consent meant little. The point 
for Avhich he really cared was the power of keeping men in prison 
without bringing them to trial or assigning causes for their im- 
prisonment. On this he had consulted his judges ; and they had 
answered that his consent to the Petition left his rights untouched ; 
like other laws, they said, the Petition would have to be interpreted 
when it came before them, and the .prerogative remained 
unaffected. As to the rest, while waiving all claims to levy taxes 
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not granted by Parliament, Charles still reserved his right to 
levy impositions paid customarily to the Crown, and amongst these 
he counted tonnage and poundage. Of these reserves however 
the Commons knew nothing. The King’s consent won a grant of 
subsidy from the Parliament, and such a ringing of bells and 
lighting of bonfires from the people “as was never seen but upon 
his Majesty’s return from Spain.” Tut, like all Charles’s conces- 
sions, it came too late to effect the end at which he aimed. The 
Commons persisted in presenting their Remonstrance. Charles 
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received it coldly and ungraciously ; while .Buckingham, who had 
stood defiantly at his master’s side as he was denounced, fell on 
his knees to speak* ^*No, George!” said the King as he raised 
him: and 'his demeanour gave emphatic proof that the Dukes 
favour remain undimini.shcd* “We will perish together, George,” 
he added at a later time, “ if thou dost” No shadow of his doom, 
in fact, had fallen over the brilliant favourite, when, after the 
prorogation of the Parliament, he set out to take command of a 
new expedition for the relief of Rochelle* But a lieutenant in the 
army, jfohn Felton, soured by neglect and wrongs, had found in 
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the Remonstrance some fancied sanction for the revenge he 
plotted ; and mixing with the throng which crowded the hall at 
Portsmouth, he stabbed Buckingham to the heart Charles flung 
himself on his bed in a passion of tears when the news reached 
him ; but outside the Court it was welcomed with a burst of jo)'. 
Young Oxford bachelors, grave London aidermen, vied with each 
other in drinking healths to Felton, ^^God bless thee, little 
DavidC cried an old woman, as the murderer passed manacled by ; 

the Lord comfort thee,” shouted the crowd, as the Tower gates 
closed on him. The very crews of the Duke’s armament at 
Portsmouth shouted to the King, as he witnessed their departure, 
a jDrayer that he would '' spare John Felton, their sometime fellow 
soldier.” But whatever national hopes the fall of Biiclvingham had 
aroused were quickly dispelled. Weston, a creature of the Duke, 
became Lord Treasurer, and his system remained unchanged. 
'' Though our Achaii is cut off,” said Eliot, “ the accursed thing 
remains.” 

It seemed as if no act of Charles could widen the breach which 
his reckless lawlessness had made between himself and his 
subjects, But there was one thing dearer to England than free 
speech in Parliament, than security for property, or even personal 
liberty ; and that one thing was, in the phrase of the day, the 
Gospel.” The gloom which at the outset of this reign we saw 
settling down on every Puritan heart had deepened with each 
succeeding year. The great struggle abroad had gone more and 
more against Protestantism, and at this moment the end of the 
cause seemed to have come. In Germany Lutheran and Calvinist 
alike lay at last beneath the heel of the Catholic House of Austria. 
The fall of Rochelle after Buckingham’s death seemed to Iorvo 
the Huguenots of France at the feet of a Roman Cardinal. While 
England was thrilling with excitement at the thought that her own 
hour of deadly peril might come again, as it had come in the year 
of the Armada, Charles raised Laud to the Bishopric of London, 
and entrusted him with the direction of ecclesiastical affairs. To 
the excited Protestantism of the country, Laud and the Church- 
men whom he headed seemed a danger really more formidable 
than the Popery which was making such mighty strides abroad. 
To the Puritans they were traitors to God and their country at 
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Sec. in once. Their aim was to draw the (.’luirch of Enj^'land farther 
away from the Protestant Churches and nearer to the Church 
Prolestants re^i^arded as ICiIwdon, 1‘hcy aped Roman 
1623 ceremonies. Cautiously and tcntati\'el}^ they were intraducino' 
1629 Roman doctrine. J 3 ut they had none of tlic sacerdotal indcpcncT 
The ence which Rome had at aii}" ra.te preserved. The^^ were abiVrf 
Clergy their dependence on the Crown. Tlicir gnilitudc for the royal 
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protection which enabled them to defy the religious instincts of 

the realm showed Itself in their erection of the most dangcims 
pretensions of the monarchy into religioits dogjna.s. Archbishop 
Whitgift declared Jamc.s to have been in.spirc(.I by (iocl They 
preached .passive obedience to the worst tyranny. They declared 
the persons and goods of the subject to be at thc^ King’s absolute 
disposal. They were turning religion into a .sy.stematic attack on 
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English liberty. Up to this time they had been little more than a 
knot of courtly ecclesiastics, for the mass of the clergy, like their 
flocks, were steady Puritans ; but the energy of Laud, and the 
patronage of the Court, promised a speedy increase of their 
numbers and their power. Sober men looked forward to a day 
when every pulpit would be ringing with exhortations to passive 
obedience, with denunciations of Calvinism and apologies for 
Rome, Of all the members of the House of Commons Eliot was 
least fanatical in his natural bent, but the religious crisis swept 
away for the moment all other thoughts from his mind. Danger 
enlarges itself in so great a measure,’* he wrote from the country, 
‘'that nothing but Heaven shrouds us from despair.” The House 
met in the same temper. The first business called up was that of 
religion. “ The Gospel/* Eliot burst forth, “ is that truth in which 
this kingdom has been happy through a long and rare prosperity. 
This ground, therefore, let us lay for a foundation of our building, 
that that Truth, not with words, but with actions we will main- 
tain ! ” “ There is a ceremony/’ he went on, “ used in the Eastern 
Churches, of standing at the repetition of the Creed, to testify their 
purpose to maintain it, not only with their bodies upright but with 
their swords drawn. Give me leave to call that a custom very 
commendable ! ” The Commons answered their leader’s challenge 
by a solemn avowal. They avowed that they held for truth that 
sense of the Articles as established by Parliament, which by the 
public act of the Church, and the general current exposition of 
the writers of their Church, had been delivered unto them. But 
the debates over religion avere suddenly intermpted. The 
Commons, -who had deferred all grant of customs till the wrong 
done in the illegal levy of them was redressed, had summoned the 
farmers of those due to the bar ; but though they appeared, they 
pleaded the King’s command as a ground for their refusal to 
answer. The House was proceeding to a protest, when the 
Speaker signified that he had received an order to adjourn. 
Dissolution was clearly at hand, and the long-suppressed indigna- 
tion broke out in a scene of strange disorder. The Speaker was 
held down in the chair while Eliot, still clinging to his great 
principle of ministerial responsibility, denounced the New 
Treasurer as the adviser of the measure., ^"None have gone 
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about to break Parliaments,” he a.ided in words to which Tf? 
events gave a terrible .significance, '• liut in the end Parliamor 
have broken them.” The dfxn'.s were locked, and in snV 
of the Speakcids protest, of the repeated Icm, eking of ihcush ! 
at the door, and of the gathering tumult within the I In,, 1 
Itself, the loud '• Aye, Aye ” of the bulk of the members supporte 
Ehot m his last vindication of Knglidi iilierU-. By snccessiv 
rcsolutioms the Commons declared whomsoever should brino- ' 
innovations in religion, or wliaterer inini.ster endor.scd the levy of 
-subsidies not granted in Parliament, “ a caifital cnemv to the l-L 
dom and coinmoinveallii," and every subje-cL voluntarily com-' 
pying with- illegal acts and demands, “a betrayer of the liberty of 
England and an enemy of the same." ^ 
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Section IV. — New England 


[Air//iori//es . — The admirable account of American colonization given by 
Mr. I]ancroft(“ History of the United States/’) maybe corrected in soinepointb 
of detail by Mr. Gardiners History. For Laud himself, see his remarkable 
Diary/' and his Correspondence. His work at Lambeth is described in 
Prynne’s scurrilous “ Canterbury’s Doom.”] (Mr. Doyle's book The English 
in America’’ has appeared since this list was drawn up.—ED.) 

The dissolution of the Parliament of 1629 marked the darkest 
hour of Protestantism, whether in England or in the world at large. 
But it was in this hour of despair that the Puritans won their 
noblest triumph. They “ turned/^ to use Canning’s words in a far 
truer and grander sense than that which he gave to them, they 
‘‘turned to the New World to redress the balance of the Old.” It 
was during the years of tyranny which followed the close of the 
third Parliament of Charles that a great Puritan emigration 
founded the States of New England. 

The Puritans were far from being the earliest among the 
English colonists of North America. There was little in the cir- 
cumstances which attended the first discovery of the Western 
world which promised well for freedom ; its earliest result, indeed, 
was to give an enormous impulse to the most bigoted and tyranni- 
cal among the powers of Europe, and to pour the wealth of Mexico 
and Peru into the treasury^ of Spain. But while the Spanish 
galleons traversed the Southern seas, and Spanish settlers claimed 
the southern part of the great continent for the Catholic crown, a 
happy' instinct drew Englishmen to the I'uder and more barren 
districts along the shore of Northern America, England had 
reached the mainland even earlier than Spain, for before Columbus 
touched its shores Sebastian Cabot, a seaman of Genoese blood 
born and bred in England, sailed with an English crew from 
Bristol in 1497, pushed along the coast of America to the 
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Sec. IV south as far as Florida, and northward as high as Hudson s Bay 
But no Englishman follo'wed on the track of this bold adventurer* 
— and while Spain built up her empire in the New World, the Eno*. 
lish seamen reaped a humbler harvest in the fisheries of Newfound- 
land. It was not till the reign of Elizabeth that the thoughts of 



Engli.shmen turned again to the New World The dream of 
^57^ finding a passage to Asia by a voyage round the northern coast 
of the American continent drew a west**coi'intry seaman, Martin 
Frobisher, to the coast of Labrador, and the news which he 
brought back of the existence of gold mines there set adventurers 
cruising among the icebergs of Bay. Luckily the quest of 
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gold proved a vain one ; and the nobler spirits among those who 
had engaged in it turned to plans of colonization. But the country, 
vexed by long winters and thinly peopled by warlike tribes of 
Indians, gave a rough welcome to the earlier colonists. After a 



SIR HUMPHRY GILBERT 
Sy C. Fau t/c Pas, in Holland's HeroologiaP 


fruitless attempt to form a settlement, Sir Humphry Gilbert, one of 
the noblest spirits of his time, turned homewards again, to find his 
fate in the stormy seas. We are as near to Heaven by sea as by 
land,” were the famous words he was heard to utter, ere the light 
of his little bark was lost for ever in the darkness of the night An 
You III— Part 23 3 y 
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Ski. IV expedition sent by his hnll-brotlicr, Sir \v alter Ralegh, explored 
Pamlico Sound; and the countr}- they discovered, a country 

Encslanu . , f 1 r 1 ^ 

— where, in their poetic fancy, “ men lived alter the manner of the 
Golden Age," received from Elizabeth, the \' irgin Oucen, the name 
of Virginia. The introduction of tobacco and of the potato into 
Europe dates from Ralegh’s discover}' ; but the energy of hi.s 
settlers was distracted bj’ the delusive dream of gold, the hostility 
of the native tribes drove them from the coast, and it is through 
the gratitude of later times for r\’hat he strove to do, rather than 
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for what he did, that Raleigh, the capital of North Carolina, pre- 
1^06 serves his name. The first pennanent settlement on the Chesa- 
peake was effected in the beginning of the reign of James the First, 
and its success was due to the conviction of the settlers that the 
secret of the New World’s conquest lay simply in labour. Among 
the hundred and five colonists who origmally landed, forty-eight 
were gentlemen^ and only twelve were tillers of the soil Their 
leader, John Smith, however, not only explored the vast bay of 
Chesapeake and discovered the Potomac and the Susquehannah, 
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but held the little companj' to.c^ethcr in the face of faming 
dQscrtion till the colonists had learnt the lesson of toil Jn^R' 
letters to the colonizers at home he set rcsnlutclj' aside the d 
of gold. “ Nothing i.s to be c.^pcctcd thence,"’ he wrote offt" 
new country, “but by labour ; ” and supplic.s of labourers, aided 



a wise allotment of land.s to each coloni.st, secured after fi 
years 0 struggle Ac fortunes of Virginia, “ Men fell to buildi 
ouse.s an planting corn ; ” the very streets of Jamc.stown, 
Aen capital was called from the reigning sovereign, were soi 

thousanVCi ^ 
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The laws and representative institutions of England were first 
introduced into the New World in the settlement of Virginia: 
some years later a principle as unknown to England as it was to 
the greater part of Europe found its home in another colony, which 
received its name of Maryland from Henrietta Maria, the Queen of 
Charles the First. Calvert, Lord Baltimore, one of the best of the 
Stuart counsellors, was forced by his conversion to Catholicism to 
seek a shelter for himself and colonists of his new faith in the 
district across the Potomac, and round the head of the Chesapeake. 
As a purely Catholic settlement was impossible, he resolved to 
open the new colony to men of every faith, No person within 



MEDAL OF CECIL CALVERT, SECOND LORD -BALTIMORE, AND HIS WIPE. 


this province/’ ran the earliest law of Maryland, ‘‘ professing to 
believe in Jesus Christ, shall be in any ways troubled, molested, or 
discountenanced for his or her religion, or in the free exercise 
thereof.’' Long however before Lord Baltimore's settlement in 
Maryland, only a few years indeed after the settlement of Smith in 
Virginia, the church of Brownist or Independent refugees, whom 
wc saw driven in the reign of James to Amsterdam, had resolved 
to quit Holland and find a home in the wilds of the New World, 
They were little disheartened by the tidings of suffering which 
came from the Virginian settlement “We are well weaned/' 
wrote their minister, John Robinson, “from the delicate milk of 
the mother-country, and inured to the difficulties of a strange land ; 
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si-.c. IV the people are industrious and fioigal. W c are knit together as a 
^ body in a most sacred covenant of tlic Lord, of the violation 

Kn<;lanii ^ , 1 1 • i 1 ^ 

— whereof we make great conscience, and by virtue rvhercof we hold 
ourselves strictly tied to all care of each other’s good and of the 
whole. It is not with us as with men whom small things can dis- 
courage.” Returning from Holland to Southampton, they started 
in two small vessels for the new land : but one of these soon put 
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GRAVE OF THOMAS CLARK, MATE OF THE MAVKUHVEIl/' I627. 

back, and only its companion, the Mayflower^ a bark of a hundred 
and eighty tons, with forty-one emigrant.^ and their families on 
1620 board, persisted in prosecuting its voyage* The little company of 
the Pilgrim Fathers/’ as after-times loved to call them, landed on 
the barren coast of Massachusetts at a spot to which they gave the 
name of Plymouth, in memory of the last linglisli port at which 
they touched, They had soon to face the long hard winter of the 
north, to bear sickness and faminb : even when these years of toil 
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and suffering’ had passed there ’vvas a time when ‘'they knew not srr. ly 
at night where to have a bit in the morning.” Resolute and Nh\v 

industrious as they were, their progress was very slow ; and at the — 

end of ten years they numbered only three hundred souls. But 
small as it was, the colony was now firmly established and the 
struggle for mere existence was over. “Let it not be grievous 
unto >’'011, ” some of their brethren had written from England to the 
poor emigrants in the midst of their sufferings, “that you have 
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been instrumental to break the ice for others. The honours shall 
be yours to the world's end.” 

From the moment of their establishment the eyes of the English The 
Puritans were fixed on the little Puritan settlement in North 
America. Through the early years of Charles projects were 
canva.ssed for a new settlement beside the little Plymouth ; and 
the aid which the merchants of Boston in Lincolnshire gave to the 
realization of this project was acknowledged in the name of its 
capital At the moment when he was dissolving his third Parlia" 
ment, Charles granted the charter which established the colony of ^629 
Massachusetts ; and by the Puritans at large the grant was at once 
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regarded a.s a Providential call. Out of the failure of their great 
constitutional struggle, and the pressing danger to godliness in 
England, rose the dream of a land in the \\ cst wliere religion and 
libert)/ could find a safe and lasting home. The Parliament was 
hardly dissolved, when conclusions ’’ for the establishment of a 
great colony on the other side the Atlantic were circulating among 
gentry and traders, and descriptions of the new country of Massa- 
chusetts were talked over in every Puritan household. The 
proposal was vv*clcomcd with the quiet, sterrn enthusiasm which 
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marked the temper of the time ; but the words of a well-known 
emigrant show^how hard it was even for the .sternest enthusia.sts to 
tear themselves from their native land, '' 1 shall call that my 
country,” said the younger Winthrop, in answer to feelings of this 
sort, where I may most glorify God and enjoy the px'cscncc of my 
dearest friendsT The answer was accepted, and the Puritan 
emigration began on a scale such as England had never before 
seen. The two hundred who first sailed for Salem were soon 
followed by John Winthrop with eight hundred men ; and seven 
hundred more followed ere the first year of the king’s personal rule 
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had run its course. Nor were the emigrants, like the earlier rec, iv 
colonists of the South, “broken men,’’ adventurers, bankrupts, ,_,Nnv 
criminals ; or simpiy poor men and artisans, like the Pilgrim 
Fathers of the Mayjloiuer, They were in great part men of the 
professional and middle classes ; some of them men of large landed 
estate, some zealous clergymen like Cotton, Hooker, and Roger 
Williams, some shrewd London lawyers, or young scholars from 
Oxford. The bulk were God-fearhig farmers from Lincolnshire 
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and the Eastern counties. They desired in fact only the best 
as sharers in their enterprise ; men driven forth from their father- 
land not by earthly want, or by the greed of gold, or by the lust of 
adventure, but by the fear of God, and the zeal for a godly worship. 
But strong as -was their zeal, it was not without a wrench that they 
tore themselves from their English homes. “Farewell, dear 
England ! ” was the cry which burst from the first little company of 
emigrants as its shores faded from their sight “ Our hearts,^’ 
wrote Winthrop’s followers to the brethren whom they had left 
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behind, shall be fountains of tears for your cv^crlasting welfare 
when wc shall be in our poor cottages in the wilderness/’ 

During the next two }^cars, as the sudden terror which had 
found so violent an outlet in Eliot’s warnings died for the moment 
away, there was a lull in the emigration. But the measures of 
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Laud soon revived the panic of the Puritans. The shrewdness of 
James had read the very heart of the man when Buckingham 
■pressed for his first advancement to the sec of St. l)avid^s. He 
hath a restless spirit,” said the old King, which cannot see when 
things are well, but loves to toss and change, and to bring matters 
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to a pitch of reformation floating in his own brain. Take him sil iv 
with you, but by my soul you will repent it.” Cold, pedantic, ni-w 

Exglam i 

superstitious as he was (he notes in his diary the entry of a robin- — 
redbreast into his study as a matter of grave moment), William 
Laud rose out of the mass of court-prelates by his industry, his 
personal unselfishness, his remarkable capacity for administration. 

At a later period, when immersed in State-business, he found time 
to acquire so complete a knowledge of commercial affairs that the 
London merchants themselves owned him a master in matters of 
trade. Of statesmanship indeed he had none. But Laud’s 
influence was really derived from the unity of his purpose. He 
directed all the power of a clear, narrow mind and a dogged will to 
the realization of a single aim. His resolve was to raise the 
Church of England to what he conceived to be its real position as 
a branch, though a reformed branch, of the great Catholic Church 
throughout the world ; protesting alike against the innovations of 
Rome and the innovations of Calvin, and basing its doctrines and 
usages on those of the Christian communion in the centuries which 
preceded the Council of Nicsea. The first step in the realization 
of such a theory was the severance of whatever ties had hitherto 
united the English Church to the Reformed Churches of the 
Continent. In Laud’s view episcopal succession was of the essence 
of a Church, and by their rejection of bishops, the Lutheran and 
Calvinistic Churches of Germany and Switzerland had ceased to 
be Churches at all. The freedom of worship therefore which had 
been allowed to the Huguenot refugees from France, or the 
Walloons from Flanders, was suddenly withdrawn ; and the 
requirement of conformity with the Anglican ritual drove them in 
crowds from the southern ports to seek toleration in Holland. 

The same conformity was required from the English soldiers and 
merchants abroad, who had hitherto attended without scruple the 
services of the Calvinistic churches. The English ambassador in 
Paris was forbidden to visit the Huguenot conventicle at Charentoii. 

As Laud drew further from the Protestants of the Continent, he 
drew, consciously or unconsciously, nearer to Rome. His theory 
owned Rome as a true branch of the Church, though severed from 
that of England by errors and innovations against which Laud 
vigorously protested. But with the removal of these obstacles 
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reunion would naturally follow, and his dream was that of bridging 
over the gulf which ever since the Reformation had parted the two 
Churches. The secret offer of a cardinahs hat proved Rome’s 
sense that Laud was doing his work for her ; while his rejection 
of it, and his own reiterated protestations, prove equally that he 
was doing it unconsciously. Union with the great body of 
Catholicism, indeed, he 
regarded as a work which 
only time could bring 
about, but for' which he 
could prepare the Church 
of England by raising it 
to a higher standard 
of Catholic feeling and 
Catholic practice. The 
great obstacle in his way 
was the Puritanism of 
nine-tenths of the English 
people, and on Puritan- 
ism he made war without 
mercy. No sooner had 
bis elevation to the see of 
Canterbury placed him at 
the head of the English 
Church, than he turned 
the High Commission into 
a standing attack on the 
Puritan ministers. Rectors 
and vicars were scolded, 
suspended, deprived for 
Gospel preaching.’' The 
use of the surplice, and 
the ceremonies most offensive to Puritan feeling, were enforced in 
every parish. The lectures founded in towns, which' were the 
favourite, posts of Puritan preachers, were rigorously suppressed. 
They found a refuge among the country gentlemen, and the Arch- 
bishop withdrew from the country gentlemen the privilege of keeping 
chaplains, which they had till then enjoyed^ As parishes- became 
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si-c. iY vacant the liii^h Church bishops hat! lonij; been filling them with 
men who denounced Calvinisni, and declared passive obedience to 
the sovercigai to be part of the law of (had. The Puritans soon 
felt the stress of this process, and ctidcavoured to meet it by buying 
up the appropriations of livings, and securing through feoffees a 
succession of Protestant ministers in the parishes of which they 
were patrons ; but Laud cited the feoffees before the Court of 
pyXchequerj and roughly put an end to them. Nor was the 
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persecution confined to the clergy. Under the two last reigns the 
small pocket-liibles called the Geneva Bibles had become uni- 
versally popular amongst English laymen ; but their marginal notes 
were found to savour of Calvinism, and their importation was 
prohibited* The habit of receiving the communion in a sitting 
posture had become common^ but kneeling was now enforced, and 
hundreds were excommunicated for refusing to comply with the 
injunction* A more galling means of annoyance was found in the 
different views of the two religious parties on the subject of 
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Sunday. The Puritans identified the Lord’s day with the Jewish ei(. iv 
Sabbath, and transferred to the one the strict observances which 
were required for the other. The Laudian clergy, on the other 
hand, regarded it simply as one among the holidays of the Church, 
and encouraged their flocks in the pastimes and recreations after 
service which had been common before the Reformation, The 
Crown under James had taken part with the High Churchmen, and 
had issued a Book of Sports which recommended certain games 



“THE LAMENTABLE COMPLAINT OF NICK FROTH AND RULEROST'' AGAINST THE 
PURITAN OBSERVANCE OF SUNDAY. 

Tracti 1641 . 


as lawful and desirable on the Lord's day. The Parliament, as 
might be expected, was stoutly on the other side, and had forbid- 
den Sunday pastimes by statute. The general religious sense of 
the country was undoubtedly tending to, a stricter observance of the 
day, when Laud brought the contest to a sudden issue. He sum- 
moned the Chief- Justice, Richardson, who had enforced the statute 
in the western shires, to the Council-table, and rated him so 
violently that the old man came out complaining he had been al! 
but choked by a pair of lawn sleeves. He Then ordered every 
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minister to read the declaration in favour of Sunday pastimes from 
the pulpit One Puritan minister had the wit to obey, and to dose 
the readings with the significant hint, '‘You have heard read, good 
people, both the commandment of God and the commandment of 
man. Obey which you please.” But the bulk refused to comply 
with the Archbishop's will. The result followed at which Laud 
no doubt had aimed. Puritan ministers were cited before the 
High Commission, and silenced or deprived. In the diocese of 
Norwich alone thirty parochial ministers were expelled from their 
cures. 

The suppression of Puritanism in the ranks <'»f the clergy was 
only a preliminary to the real w(;rk on which the Archbishop\s 
mind was set, the preparation for Catholic reunion Ijv the elevation 
of the clergy to a Catholic standard in doctrine and ritual. Laud 
publicly avowed his preference of an unmarried to a married 
priesthood. Some of the bishop.s, and a large part of the new 
clergy who occupied the posts from which the Puritan ministers 
had been drivciL advocated doctrinc.s and cu.stoni.s which the 
Reformers had denounced as .sheer Papistry; the practice, for 
instance, of auricular confession, a Real Ih'c.sence in the Sacrament, 
or prayers for the dead. One prelate, Montague, was earnest for 
reconciliation with Roirie. Another, Goodman, died acknowledging 
himself a Papist Meanwhile Laud was indefatigable in liis efforts 
to raise the civil and political sttitus of the clergy to the point 
which it had reached ere the fatal blow of the Reformation fell on 
the priesthood. Among the archives of his see lic.s a large and 
costly volume in vellum, containing a copy of such records in the 
Tower as concerned the privileges of the derg}". Its compilation 
was entered in the Archbi.shop's diary as one among the twenty- 
one things which I have projected to do if God bless me in them,’’ 
and as among the fifteen to which before his fall he had been 
enabled to add his emphatic cloncT The power of the Bishops^ 
Courts, which had long fallen into decay, revived under his patron- 
age. In 1C36 he was able to induce the King to raise a prelate, 
Juxon, BisliQp of London, to the highest civil post in the realm, 
that of Lord High Treasui'cr. '' No Churchman had it since 
Henry the Seventh's time,” Laud comments proudly. '' I pray 
God bless him to carry it so that the Church may have honour, 
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and the State service and content by it. And now, if the Church sru iv 
will not hold up themselves, under God I can do no more.’’ As he New 
aimed at a more Catholic standard of doctrine in the clcre:v, so he , 'T 
aimed at a nearer approach to the pomp of Catholicism in public 



WnXIAM JUXON, BlSHOr OF LONDON (AFTERWAKDS ABCHBISHO? OF CANTERBURY). 
From mt 'Engraving by //. JD. Tkidche. 

worship. His' conduct in his own house at Lambeth brings out 
with singular vividness the reckless courage with which he threw 
himself across the religious instincts of a time when the spiritual 
aspect of worship was overpowering in mo$f,men^s minds its aesthe- 
tic and devotional sides. Men’ noted as a fatal omen the accident 
Tol. II Wart 23 ' , ' . ' : 3 
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which marked ills first ejitiy into Lanibctl'i ; for the overladen l 

ferry-boat upset in tlic passfy^-e of the river, and though the horses I 

and servants were .saved, the Archbishop’s coach remained at the I 

bottom of the Thames. Eiit no omen, carefully a.s he might note I 

it, brought a moment's hesitation to the bold* narrow mind of the i 
new Primate. His first act, he boasted, was the setting about a 
restoration of his chapel ; and, as Laud mauaged it, his rc.storation * 
was the simple undoing of all that had been clcme there by his 
predecessors since the Reformation. The chapel of Lambeth I 
House was one of the mo.st conspicuous among the ecclesiastical 
buildings of the time ; it liad seen the daih' wr>rship of every ; 

Primate since Cranmer, and was a place whither many of the [, 

nobility, judges, clergy, and persons of all sorts, as well strangers | 



as natives, resorted.” But all pomp of worship had gradually b 
passed away from it. Under Cranmer the stained glass was . ,, 
dashed from its windows. In Klizabeth's time the communion ; 
table \vas moved into the middle of the chapel, and the credence I 
table destroyed. Under James Archbishop Abbot put the finish- 
ing stroke on all attempts at a high ceremonial. The cope was no | 
longer used as a special vestment In the communion. The 
Primate and' his chaplains forbore to bow at the name of Christ. 

The organ and choir were alike abolished, and the service reduced 
To a simplicity which would have satisfied Calvin. To Laud the 
state of the chapel seemed intolerable. With characteristic energy k| 
he aided with his own hands in the replacement of the painted ' y;'' 
glass in its windows, and racked his wits in piecing the fragments * 
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Sec. IV together. The glazier \va.s .scandalized by the Priinate’.s express 
New command to repair and set up again tlie “ broken crucifix ” in the 

— cast window. The holf table was removed from the centre, and 

set altar-wise against the eastern wail, with a cloth of arras behind 
it, on which was embroidered the history of the Last Supper. The 
elaborate woodwork of the screen, the rich copes of the chaplain,, 
the silver candlesticks, the credence table, the organ and the choir, 
the stately ritual, the bowings at the sacred name, the genuflexions 
to the altar, made the chapel at last such a model of worship as 
Laud desired. If he could not exact an equal pomp of devotion in 
other quarters, he exacted as much as he could. Bowing to the 
altar was introduced into all cathedral churches. A ro}^al injunc- 
tion ordered the removal of the communion tabic, which for the 
last half-century or more had in almost every parish church stood 
in the middle of the nave, back to its pre-Rcformation position in 
the chancel, and secured it from profanation by a rail. The re- 
moval implied, and was understood to imply, a recognition of the 
Real Presence, and a denial of the doctrine which Englishmen 
generally held about the Lord’s Supper. But, strenuous as was 
the resistance Laud encountered, hi.s pertinacity and severity 
warred it down. Parsons who denounced the change from their 
pulpits were fined, imprisoned, and deprived of their benefices. 
Churchwardens who refused or delayed to obey the injunction 
were rated at the Commission-table, and frightened into compli- 
ance. 

The In their last Remonstrance to the King the Commons had 
Colonies denounced Laud as the chief assailant the Protestant character 
of the Church of England ; and every year of his Primac\" showed 
him bent upon justifying the accusation. His policy was no 
longer the purely conservative policy oi Parker or Whitgift ; it 
was aggressive and revolutionary. His new counsels ” threw 
whatever force there was in the feeling of conservatism into the 
hands of the Puritan, for it was the Puritan who now seemed to be 
defending the old character of the Church of Phigland against its 
Primate's attacks. But backed as Laud was by the power of the 
Crown, the struggle became more hopeless every day. While the 
Catholics owned that they had never enjoyed a like tranquillity, 
while the' fines for, recusancy were reduced, and their worship 
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siifFered to go on in private houses, the Puritan saw his ministers 
silenced or deprived, his Sabbath profaned, the most sacred act of 
his worship brought near, as he fancied, to the Roman mass, 
Roman doctrine met him from the pulpit, Roman practices met 
him in the Church. We can hardly wonder that with such a 
world around them “ godly people in England began to apprehend 
a special hand of Providence in raising this plantation” in 
Massachusetts ; “ and their hearts were generally stirred to come 
over.” It was in vain that weaker men returned to bring news of 
hard.ships and dangers, and told how two liundred of the new 
comers had perished with their first winter. A letter from 
Winthrop told how the rest toiled manfully on. We now enjoy 
God and Jesus Christ” he wrote to those at home, ‘‘ and is not that 
enough? I thank God I like so well to be here as 1 do not 
repent my coming. I would not have altered my course though I 
had foreseen all these afflictions. I never had more content of 
mind” With the strength and manliness of Puritanism, its 
bigotry and narrowness had crossed the Atlantic too. Roger 
Williams, a young minister who held the doctrine of freedom of 
conscience, was driven from the new settlement, to become a 
preacher among the settlers of Rhode Island. The bitter 
resentment stirred in the emigrants by persecution at home was 
seen in their rejection of Episcopacy and their prohibition of the 
use of the Book of Common Prayer. The intensity of its religious 
.sentiments turned the colony into a theocracy. “To the end that 
the body of the Commons may be preserved of honest and good 
men, it was ordered and agreed that for the time to come, no man 
shall be admitted to the freedom of the body politic but such as 
are members of some of the churches within the bounds of the 
same.” As the contest grew hotter at home the number of Puritan 
emigrants rose fast. Three thousand new colonists arrived from 
England in a single year. The growing stream of emigrants 
marks the terrible pressure of the time. Between the sailing of 
Winthrop's expedition and the assembly of the Long Parliament, 
in the space, that is, of ten or eleven years, two hundred emigrant 
ships had crossed the Atlantic, and twenty thousand Englishmen 
had found a refuge in the West 
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Section V.—The Personal Government, 1629—1640 

[Auf/ion//£S.— For the general events of the time, see previous sections. 

The Strafford Letters/^ and the Calendars of Domestic State Papers for this 
period give its real history. “ Baillie’s Letters tell the story of the Scotch 
rising. Generally, Scotch affairs may be studied in Mr. Burton’s History of 
Scotland."” Portraits of Weston, and most of the statesmen of this period, may 
be found in the earlier part of Clarendon's History of the Rebellion.”] 

At the opening of his third Parliament Charles had hinted in The Sus.. 
ominous words that the continuance of Parliament at all depended 
on its compliance with his will. “If you do not your duty/’ said 
the King, “ mine would then order me to use those other means 
which God has put into my hand.” The threat, however, failed to 
break the resistance of the Commons, and the ominous words 
passed into a settled policy, “ We have showed,” said a proclama- 
tion which followed on the dissolution of the Houses, “ by our 
frequent meeting our people, our love to the use of Parliament ; Mar , 1629 
yet, the late abuse having for the present driven us unwillingly 
out of that course, we shall account it presumption for any to 
prescribe any time unto us for Parliament.” 

No Parliament in fact met for eleven years. But it would be The 

unfair to charge the King at the outset of this period with any 
definite scheme of establishing a tyranny, or of changing what he 
conceived to be the older constitution of the realm. He “hated 
the very name of Parliaments,” but in spite of his hate he had as 
yet no settled purpose of abolishing them. Plis belief wa.s that 
England would in time recover its senses, and that then Parliament 
might re-assemble without inconvenience to the Crown. In the 
interval, however long it might be, he proposed to govern single- 
handed by the use of “ those means which God had put into his 
hands,” Resistance, indeed, he was resolved to put down. The 
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leaders of the popular party in the last ihirliamcnt were thrown 
into prison ; and Eliot died^ the fir.st martyr of English liberty, in 
the Tower. Men were forbidden to speak of the reassembling of a 
Parliament. But here the King stopped. The opportunity which 
might have suggested dreams uf organized despotism • to a 
RichelieUj suggested only means of filling his Isxchcqucr to 
Charles. He had in truth neither the grander nor the meaner 
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instincts of a born tyrant. He did not seek to gain an absolute 
power over his people, because he believed that his absolute power 
was already a part of the constitution of the country. He set up 
no standing army to secure it, partly because he was poor, blit yet 
more because his faith in his position was such that he never 
dreamed of any effectual resistance. His expedients for freeing 
the Crown from that dependence on Parliaments against which his 
pride as a sovereign revolted were simply peace and economy. To 
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secure the first he sacrificed an opportunity greater than ever his 
father had trodden under foot. The fortunes of the great stiuggle 
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in Germany were suddenly reversed at this juncture by the 
appearance of Gtistavus Adolphus, with a Swedish army, in the 
heai't of Germany. ' Tilly was defeated and slain ; the Catholic 
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Sec. V League hiunbled in the dust ; Munich, the capital of its Bavarian 

tki. leader, occupied bv the Swedish army, and the Lutheran princes- 
North Germany freed from the pressure of the Imperial 

1629 soldiery ; while the Emperor himself, trembling within the walls of 

'I'O 

1640 Vienna, was driven to call for aid from Wallenstein, an adventurer 
whose ambition he dreaded, but whose army could alone arrest the 
progress of the Protestant conqueror. 'Fhe ruin that James had 
wrought was suddenly averted ; but the victories of Protestantism 
had no more power to draw Charles out of the petty circle of his 
politics at home than its defeats had had pou'cr to draw James out 
of the circle of his imbecile diplomacy. Whcti Gustaviis, on the 
point of invading Germany, appealed for aid to lingland and 
France, Charles, left penniless by the dissolution of Parliament, 
resolved on a polic}^ of peace, withdrew his .ships from the Baltic, 

1630 and opened negotiations with Spain, which brought about a treaty 
on the virtual basis of an abandonment of the Palatinate. Ill luck 
clung to him in peace as in w'-ar, The treaty was h<ardl3^ concluded 
when Gustavus began his wonderful career of victory. Charles 
strove at cmcc to profit by his success, and a few Scotch and 
English regiments follo^vcd Gustavu.s In his rcconquej^t of the 
Palatinate. But the conf|ueror demanded, as the price of its 
restoration to PTederick, that Charles .should again dcclai'e war 
upon Spain ; and this was a price that the King would not pay, 
determined as he was not to plunge into a combat which would 
again force him to summon Parliament. IFis whole attention wa.s 
<absorbed by the pressing question of revenue. The debt was a 
large one ; and the ordinary income of the Crown, unaided by 
parliamentary supplies, was inadequate to meet its ordinary 
expenditure. Charles himself was frugal and laborious ; and the 
economy of Weston, the new Lord Treasurer, whom he made Earl 
of Portland, contrasted advantageou.sly with the wniste and 
extravagance of the government under Buckingham. ILit 
economy failed to close the yawning gulf of the treasury, and the 
course into which Charles was driven by the financial pressure 

, showed with how wise a prescience the Commons had fixed on the 
point of arbitrary taxation as the chief danger to constitutional 
freedom. ' ’ - 

It is curioius to see to -what shifts the royal pride was driven in 
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its effort at once to fill the P2xchequer, and yet to avoid, as far as 
it could, any direct breach of constitutional law in the imposition 
of taxes by the sole authority of the Crown. The dormant p( 3 wers 
of the prerogative were strained to their utmost. The right of the 
Crown to force knighthood on the landed geotr}" was rcviv'cd, in 
order to squeeze them into composition for the refusal of it. Fines 
were levied on them for the redress of defects in their title-deeds. 
A Commission of the Forests exacted large sums from the neigh- 
bouring landowners for their encroachments on Crown lands. 
London, the special object of courtly dislike, on account of its 
stubborn Puritanism, was brought within the sweep of royal 
extortion by the enforcement of an illegal proclamation which 
James had issued, prohibiting its extension. Every house through- 
out the large suburban districts in which the prohibition had been 
disregarded was only saved from demolition by the payment of 
three years’ rental to the Crown. Though the Catholics were no 
longer troubled by any active persecution, and the Lord T rcasurer 
was in heart a Papist, the penury of the Exchequer forced the 
Crown to maintain the old system of fines for reciisancyC 
Vexatious measures of extortion such as these were far less 
hurtful to the State than the conversion of justice into a means of 
supplying the royal necessities by means of the Star Chamber. 
The jurisdiction of the King s Council had been revived by Wolsey 
as a check on the nobles ; and it had received great developement, 
especially on the side of criminal law, during the Tudor reigns. 
Forgery, perjury, riot, maintenance, fraud, libel, and conspiracy, 
were the chief offences cognizable in this court, but its scope 
extended to every misdemeanour, and especially to charges where, 
from the imperfection of the common law, or the power of 
offenders, justice was baffled in the lower courts. Its process 
resembled that of Chancery : in State trials it acted on an informa- 
tion laid before it by the King’s Attorney. Both witnesses and 
accused were examined on oath by special interrogatories, and the 
Court was at liberty to adjudge any punishment short of death. 
ITowever distinguished the Star Chamber was in ordinary cases for 
the learning and fairness of its judgements, in political trials it was 
impossible to hope for exact and impartial justice from a tribunal 
almost entirely composed of privy councillors. The possession of 
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sxich a weapon would have been fatal to liberty under a great 
tyrant ; under Charles it was turned freely to the profit of the 
Exchequer and the support of arbitrary rule. Enormous penalties 
were exacted for opposition to the royal will, and though the fines 
imposed \vex*e often remitted, they served as terrible engines of 
oppression. Fines such as these however affected a smaller range 
of sufferers than the financial expedient to which Weston had 
recourse in the renewal of monopolies. Monopolies, abandoned by 
Elizabeth, and extinguished by Act of Parliament under James, 
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were again set on foot, and on a scale far more gigantic than had 
been seen before ; the companies who undertook them paying a 
fixed duty on their profits as well as a large sum for the original 
concession of the monopoly. Wine, soap, salt, and almost every 
article of domestic consumption fell into the hands of monopolists, 
and rose in price out of all proportion to the profit gained by the 
Crown. “'They sup in our cup,” Colepepper said afterwards in the 
Long Parliament '‘they dip in our dish, they sit by our fire; we 
find them in the dye-fat, the wash bowls, and the powdering tub. 
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They share with the cutler in his box. They have marked and 
sealed us from head to foot.” But in spite of these expedients the 
Treasury would have remained unfilled had not the King persisted 
in those financial measures which had called forth the protest of 
the Parliament. The exaction of custcmis duties went on as of old 
at the ports. The resistance of the London merchants to their 
payment was roughly put down ; and one of tlieiUj Chambers, who 
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complained bitterly that merchants were worse off in England than 
in Turkey, was brought before the Star Chamber and ruined by a 
fine of two thousand pounds. It was by measures such as these 
that Charles gained the bitter enmity of the great city whose 
strength and resources were fatal to him in the coming war. The 
freeholders of the counties were equally difficult to deal with. On 
one occasion, when those of Cornwall were called together at Bod- 
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min to contribute to a voluntary loan^ half the hundreds refused, 
and the yield of the rest came to little more than two thousand 
pounds. One of the Cornishmen has left an amusing record of the 
scene which took place before the Commissioners appointed for 
assessment of the loan. “ Some with great words and threatenings, 
some with persuasions," he says, were drawn to it. I was like to 
have been complimented out of my money ; but knowing with 
whom I had to deal, I held, when 1 talked with them, my hands 
fast in my pockets.” 

By such means as these the debt v/as reduced, and the annual 
revenue of the Crown increased. Nor was there much sign of 
active discontent. Vexatious 
indeed and illegal as were 
the proceedings of the Crowm, 
there seems in these earlier 
•years of personal rule to have 
been little apprehension of 
any permanent danger to 
freedom in the country at 
large. To those who read 
the letters of the time there 
is something inexpressibly 
touching in the general faith 
of their waiters in the ulti- 
mate victory of the Law. 

Charles ‘was obstinate, but 
obstinacy was too common 
a foible amongst Englishmen 
to rouse any vehement re- 
sentment The people were 
as stubborn as their King, 
and their political sense told 
them that the slightest dis- 
turbance of affairs must shake 
•down the .financial fabric 
which Charles was slowly building up, and force him back on 
subsidies and a Parliament. Meanwhile, they would wait for 
better days, and their patience was aided by the general prosperity 
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of the country. The great Continental wars threw wealth into 
English hands. The intercourse between Spain and Flanders 
was carried on solely in English ships, and the English flag 
covered the intercourse between Portuguese ports and the colonies 
in. Africa, India, and the Pacific. The long peace was producing 
its inevitable results in an extension of commerce and a rise 
of manufactures in the towns 
of the West Riding of York- 
shire. Fresh land was being 
brought into cultivation, and a 
great scheme was set on foot 
for reclaiming the Fens. The 
new wealth of the country 
gentry, through the increase 
of rent, was seen in the splen- 
dour of the houses which they 
were raising. The contrast of 
this peace and prosperity with 
the ruin and bloodshed of the 
Continent afforded a ready ar- 
gument to the friends of the 
King’s system. So tranquil 
was the outer appearance of 
the country that in Court 
circles all sense of danger had 
disappeared. ‘‘ Some of the 
greatest statesmen and privy, 
councillors/’ says May, ‘^woiild- 
ordinarily laugh when the 
word, * liberty of the .subject,’ 

was named.” There were courtiers bold enough to express their 
hope that “ the King \voiild never need any more Parliaments.” But 
beneath this outer calm the country,” Clarendon honestly tells us 
while eulogizing the peace, was full of pride and mutiny- and, 
discontent.” Thousands were quitting England for America. ' The 
gentry held aloof from the, Court. '^The common people in the 
generality and the country, freeholders would rationally argue of 
their own rights and the oppressions which were laid upon Them.” 

Vat. IIWart 24 , . 4 A 
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If Charles was content to deceive himself, there was one man 
among his ministers who saw that the pco[)Ic were right in their 
policy of patience, and that unless other measures were taken the 
fabric of despotism would fall at the first breath of adverse fortune. 

Sir Thomas Wentworth, a great Yorkshire landowner and one 
of the representatives of his county, had stood during the Parlia- 
ment of 162S among the more prominent members of the popular 

party in the C'onimons. But 
from the first moment of his 
ap])carancc in public his pas- 
sionate desire had been to 
find cmplo)mient in the ser- 
vice of the Ch‘own. At the 
close of tlie preceding rcigii 
he was alrcad)’- connected 
with the Court, he had se- 
cured a scat in Yorkshire for 
one the royal ministers, 
and was believed to be on 
the high n^ad to a peerage. 
But the consciousness of 
polilical aliility which spurred 
his ambition roused the 
jealous}’ cif Buckingham ; and 
the haughty pride of Went- 
worth was flung l 3 y repeated 

AN ENGLISH LADY 3N WINTER ORESH. slightS llltO Ull attltudc of 

HoUitr^ AiiUt Vena'k^* 1644 . , , ■* . < 1 > 1 

opposition, which his elo- 
qiicncc—grandcr in its sud- 
den outbursts, though less earnest and sustained, than that 
of Eliot — soon rendered formidable. Ills intrigues at Court 
roused Buckingham to crush by a signal insult the rival whose 
genius he instinctively dreaded. While sitting in his court as 
sheriff of Yorkshire, Wentworth received the announcement of his 
dismissal from office, and of the gift of his post to Sir John Savile, 
his rival in the county. '' Since they will thus weakly breathe on 
me a seeming disgrace in the public face of my country,'' he said 
with a characteristic outburst of contemptuous pride, I shall crave 
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leave to wipe it away as openly, as easily I ” His whole conception sec. v 
of a strong and able rule revolted as:ainst the miserable govern- 
ment of the favourite. Wentworth’s aim was to force on the King, 
not such a freedom as Eliot longed for, but such a system as the 1629 

TO 

Tudors had clung to, where a large and noble policy placed the 1640 
sovereign naturally at the head of the people, and -where Parlia- 
ments sank into mere aids to the Crown. , But before this could be, 
Buckingham must be cleared away. It was with this end that 
Wentworth sprung to the front of the Commons in urging the 
Petition of Right. Whether in that crisis of Wentworth’s life some 
nobler impulse, some true passion for the freedom he was to 
trample under foot mingled with his thirst for revenge, it is hard to 
tell. But his words were words of fire. If he did not faithfully 
insist for the common liberty of the subject to be preserved whole 
and entire,” it was thus he closed one of his speeches on the 
Petition, ‘‘ it was his desire that he might be set as a beacon on 
a hill for all men else to wonder at.” 

It is as such a beacon that his name has stood from that time Went- 
to this. The death of Buckingham had no sooner removed the Minister 
obstacle that stood between his ambition and the end at wdiich it 1^29 
had aimed throughout, than the cloak of patriotism was flung by. 
Wentworth was admitted to the royal Council, and he took his 
seat at the board determined, to use his own phrase, to “ vindicate 
the Monarchy for ever from the conditions and restraints of 
subjects.” So great was the faith in his zeal and power which he 
knew how to breathe into his royal master that he was at once 
raised to the peerage, and placed with Laud in the first rank of 
the King’s councillors. Charles had good ground for this rapid 
confidence in his new minister. In Wentworth, or as he is known 
from the title he assumed at the close of his life, in the Earl of 
Strafford, the very genius of tyranny .was embodied. If he shared 
his master’s belief that the arbitrary power which Charles was 
wielding formed part of the old constitution of the country, and 
that the Commons had gone out of their ancient bounds ” in 
limiting the royal prerogative, he was clear-sighted enough to see 
that the only way of permanently establishing absolute rule in 
PZngland was not by reasoning, or by the foixe of custom, but by 
the force of fear. His system was the expression of his own inner 
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Sec. V temper j fLOcl the durk LivunR-iiiinLC, the full hcRvy eye, 

xin: which meet us in Strafford's [jurtmit arc the best coinmcntaiy on 

CovEEN’ ]-)jg noliev’ of " Thoroui^li." It was by the sheer strength of his 

MBNT X ^ * 

1629 genius, by the. terror his violence inspired amid the meaner men 
1640 whom Buckingham had left, b\' the general .semsc of his power, 



En^mved hy 0> Lacaur^ nfUr Mdun hy VmtdyM m yimmsim of 
Sir Philip Grey-Pigs.rtm^ Bart*^ af OnUm^ Ckeshin, 


that he had forced himself upon the Court* He had none of the 
small arts of a courtier. His air was that of a silent, proudj 
passionate man ; when he first appeared at Whitehall his rough urn 
courtly manners provoked a smile in the circle. But the 

smile soon died into a general hate. The Queen, frivolous and 
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meddlesome as she was, detested him ; his fcllow-ministers intrigued 
against him, and seized on his hot speeches against the great lords, 
his quarrels with the royal household, his transports of passion at 
the very Council-table, to ruin him in his master’s favour. The 
King himself, while steadily supporting him against his rivals, was 
utterly unable to understand his drift. Charles valued him as an 
administrator, disdainful of private ends, crushing great and small 
with the same haughty indifference to men’s love or hate, and 
devoted to the one aim of building up the power of the Crown. 
But in his purpose of preparing for the great struggle with freedom 
which he saw before him, of building up by force such a despotism 
in England as Richelieu was building up in France, and of thus 
making England as great in Europe as France had been made by 
Richelieu, he could look for little sympathy and less help from the 
King. 

Wentworth’s genius turned impatiently to a sphere where it 
could act alone, untrammelled by the hindrances it encountered at 
home, .His purpose was to prepare for the coming contest by the 
provision of a fixed revenue, arsenals, fortresses, and a standing 
army, and it was in Ireland that he resolved to find them. He saw 
in the miserable country which had hitherto been a drain upon the 
resources of the Crown the lever he needed for the overthrow of 
English freedom. The balance of Catholic against Protestant in 
Ireland might be used to make both parties dependent on the 
royal authority; the rights' of conquest, which in Wentworth’s 
theory vested the whole land in the absolute possession of the 
Crown, gave him a large field for his administrative ability ; and 
for the rest he trusted, and trusted justly, to the force of his genius 
and of his will In 1633 he was made Lord Deputy, and five years 
later his aim seemed all but realized. “ The King,” he wrote to 
Laud, is as absolute here as any prince in the world can be/’ 
Wentworth’s government indeed was a rule of terror, Archbishop 
Usher, with almost every name which wc can respect in the island, 
was the object of his insult and oppression, His tyranny strode 
over all legal bounds. A few insolent words, construed as mutiny, 
were enough to bring Lord Mountnorris before a council of war, 
and to inflict on him a sentence of death. But his tyranny, aimed 
at public ends, and in Ireland the heavy hand of a single despot 
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i delivered the mass of the people at any rate from the local sue. v 

despotism of a hundred masters. The Irish landowners were for Thk 

; Personal 

the first time made to feel themselves amenable to the law. Justice 

1629 

TD 

1640 



JAMES USHEE, ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. 

Fmu (tn engmving; by George Vertne of a picture by Sit Peter Lely^ 


was enforced, outrage was repressed, the condition of the clergy 
L was to some extent raised, the sea was cleared of the pirates who 

I infested it The foundation of the linen manufacture which was 
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Sec. V to bring wealth to Ulster, and the first de\’-cIopcmcnt of Irish 

The commerce, date from the Lieiitcnanc\" of Wentworth. But eood 

Personal . , . _ o 

Govern- government was onlv a means with him for further ends. The 

1629 noblest work to be done in Ircdand was the bringing about a re- 

TO , 

1640 conciliation between Catholic and Pn^testanr, and an obliteration 
of the anger and thirst f<n‘ vengeance which had been raised by the 
Ulster Plantation. Wciitwmlh, on the other hand, angered the 
Protestants by a toleration rjf Catholic worshij) and a suspension of 
the persecution which had feebl)’ begun against the ])ricsthood, 
while he fed the irritatloti of the Cathf dies by schemes for a 
Plantation of Connaugld. I f is purpose was to encourage a dis- 
union which left both partiers dependent ff>r siip|)ort and protection 
on the Crown, It was a policy which was to end in bringing about 
the horrors of the Irish revolt, the \anigeance of Cromwell, and the 
long .series of atrocities on both skies which make the story of the 
country he ruined so terribk; to tell. Bui fen^ the hour it left 
Ireland lielples.s in his ham Is. He doiibkal llie revenue. Here- 
organized the army. To providcj for its suppeut he vemtured, in 
1634 spite of the panic with which t'harles heard his project, to summon 
an Irish Parliament His aim was to read a lesson to England 
and the King, by showing how com|,)letcly that dreailed thing, a 
Parliament, could be made the organ of the n^yal will ; and his 
success was complete. Two-thirds, indeed, of an Irish House of 
Commons consisted of the rci)rcscntativcs of wretched villages, the 
pocket-boroughs of the Crown ; while absent peers were forced to 
entrust their proxies to the Council to be used at its pleasure. But 
precautions wex'e hardly needed. The two Houses trembled at the 
stern master who bade their members not let the King “find them 
muttering, or, to speak it more truly, mutinying in corners/' and 
voted with a perfect docility the means of maintaining an army of 
five thousand foot and five hundred liorsa Elad the subsidy been 
refused, the result would have been the same. I would under- 
take/' wrote Wentworth, upon the peril of my head, to make the 
King's army able to subsist and provide for itself among them with- 
out their help/' 

While Wentworth was thus working out his system of 

Scotland '^Thorough" oh one side of St. George's Channel, it was being 
carried out on the other by a mind inferior, indeed, to his own 
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in genius, but almost equal to it in courage and tenacity. On sec. v 
Weston’s death in 1635, Laud became virtually first minister at , 
the English CounciLboard. We have already seen with what a 
reckless and unscrupulous activity he was crushing Puritanism in ^629 

TO 

the English Church, and driving Puritan ministers from English 1640 
pulpits ; and in this work his new position enabled him to back 
the authority of the High Commission by the terrors of the Star 
Chamber. It was a work, indeed, which to Laudts mind was at 
once civil and religious : he had allied the cause of ecclesiastical 
organisation with that of absolutism in the State ; and, while 
borrowing the power of the Crown to crush ecclesiastical liberty, 
he brought the influence of the Church to bear on the ruin of civil 
freedom. But his power stopped 
at the Scotch frontier. Across 
the Border stood a Church with 
bishops indeed, but without a 
ritual, modelled on the doctrine 
and system of Geneva, Calvinist 
in teaching and to a great ex- 
tent in government. The mere 
existence of such a Church gave 
countenance to English Puritan^ 

ism, and threatened in any hour stone candlestick, 1634, in 

. FORM OF A ROMAN ALTAR. 

of ecclesiastical weakness to bring Antiquarian Museum^ Edhiburffh. 

a dangerous influence to bear on 
the Church of England. With 

Scotland indeed, Laud could onl}" deal indirectly through Charles, 
for the King was jealous of any interference of his linglish 
ministers or Parliament with his Nortliern Kingdom. But Charles 
was himself earnest to deal with it. He had imbibed his father s 
hatred of all that tended to Presbyterianism, and from the outset 
of his reign he had been making advance after advance towards 
the more complete establishment of Episcopacy. To understand, 
however, what had been done, and the relations which had by this 
time grown up between Scotland and its King, we must take up 
again the thread of its history which we broke at the moment when 
Mary fled for refuge over the English border. 

After a few years of wise and able rule, the triumph of 
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Protestantism under the Earl of Murray had been interrupted srx. v 
his assassination, bv the revival of the Queen’s faction, and by the 

*■ ^ ' Pi-KSUNAL 

renewal of civil war. The next regent, the child-king’s grand- 
father, was slain in a fray ; but under the strong hand of Morton 1629 
> the land won a short breathing-space. Edinburgh, the last fortress 1640 

^ held in Mary’s name, surrendered to an Ifiiglish force sent by Scotland 

Elizabeth ; and its captain, Kirkcaldy of Grange, was hanged for Stuarts 
treason in the market-place; while the stern justice of Morton ^57^ 
forced peace upon the war- 
ring lords. The people of 
the Lowlands, indeed, were 
now stanch for the new 
faith ; and the Protestant 
Church rose rapidly after 
the death of Knox into a 
power which appealed at 
every critical juncture to 
the deeper feelings of the 
! ^ nation at large. Jn the 

; battle with Catholicism the 

bishops had clung to the old 
religion ; and the new faith, 
i left without episcopal inter- 

ference, and influenced by 
: the Genevan training of 

; Knox, borrowed from Cal- 

, vin its model of Church 

; government, as it bfjrrowed Scotchwoman, 

. - . ^ Temp. Charles I. 

, Its tneOiOgy. InC .system ot J/; Omatus MuUebris An^licmns,*^ 1649. 

f' Presbyterianism, as it grew 

up at the outset without direct recognition from the law, not only 
bound Scotland together as it had never been bound before by 
its administrative organization, its church synods and general 
assemblies, but by the power it gave the lay elders in each 
congregation, and by the summons of laymen in an overpowering 
; majority to the earlier Assemblies, it called the people ac large to 

; a voice, and as it proved, a deci.sivc voice, in the administration of 

affairs. If its government by ministers gave it the outer look of 
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an ecclesiastical despotism, no Church constitution has proved in 
practice so democratic as that of Scotland. Its influence in i*aising 
the nation at large to a consciousness of its own power is shown by. 
the change which passes, from ‘the moment of its final establish- 
ment, over the face of Scotch histor\\ The sphere of action to 
which it called the people was in fact not a mere ecclesiastical but 
a national sphere ; and the power of the (duirch was felt more and 
more over nobles and King. When after five }‘ears the union of 
his rivals put an end to Morton’s regency, the possession of the 
young sovereign, James the Sixth, and the exercise of the royal 
authority in his name, became the constant aim of the factions who 
were tearing Scotland to pieces. As James grew to manhood, 
however, he was strong enough, to break the yoke of the lords, and 
to become master of the great houses that had so long overawed 
the Crown. Rut he was farther than ever fr<.un being absolute 
master of his realm. Amidst the turmoil of the Reformation a 
new force had come to the front. This was the Scotch people 
which had risen into being under the guise of the Scotch Kirk. 
Melville, the greatest of the successors of Knox, claimed for the 
ecclesiastical body an independence of the Slate which James 
hardly dared to resent, while he struggleil helplessly beneath the 
sway which public opinion, expressed tl'irough the General 
Assembly of the Church, exercised over the civil government. In 
the great crisis of the Armada his hands were fettered by the 
league with England which it forced tipon him. The democratic 
boldness of Calvinism allied itself with the spiritual pride of the 
Presbyterian ministers in their dealings with the Crown. Melville 
in open council took Jamc.s by the sleeve, and called him God^s 
silly vassal.” There are two Kings,” he told him, and two 
kingdoms in Scotland. There is Christ Jesus the King, and His 
Kingdom the Kirk, whose subject James the Sixth is, and of whose 
kingdom not a king, nor a lord, nor a head, but a member,” The 
words and tone of the great preacher were bitterly remembered 
when James mounted the English throne. Scottish Presby- 
tery,” he exclaimed years afterwards at the Hampton Court 
Conference, “ as well fitteth with Monarchy as God and the Devil ! 
No Bishop, no King!” But Scotland Avas resolved on 
bishop.” Episcopacy had become identified among the more 



zealous Scotchmen with the old (’athoHcisin thc}.^ had shaken off. 
When he appeared at a later time before the Ktiglish Council-table, 
Melville took the Archbishr>p of Canterbury by the sleeves of his 
rochet, and, shaking* them in his manner, called them Romish rags, 
and marks of the Beast. Four years therefore after the ruin of 
the Armada, Rpiscopac)' was formally abolished, and the Presby- 
terian system established by law as the mode of government of 
the Church of Scotland. The rule of the Church was placed in a 
General Assembly, with subordinate Provincial S3mods, Presby- 
teries, and Kirk Scssioiis, b\” which its discipline was carried down 
to every member of a congreg[ition. x\]\ that James could save 
was the right of being present at the General Assembly, and of 
fixing a time and place for its annual meeting. But James had no 
sooner .succeeded to the Fngli.sh throne than he used his new 
power in a struggle to undo the tvork which had been done. In 
spite of his assent to an act legalizing its annual convention, he 
hindered any meeting of the General As.sembly for five successive 
yeans by repeated prorogations. The protests of the clergy were 
roughly met. When nineteen ministers constituted thcmsclve.s an 
Assembly they w’crc lianlshcd as traitors from the realm. Of the 
leaders who remained the boldest were summoned with Andrew 
Melville to confer with tlic King in England on his projects of 
change. On their refusal to betray the freedom of the Church 
they were committed to prison ; and an epigram -which Melville 
wrote on the usages of the English communion was seized on 'as a 
ground for bringing him before the English Privy Council He 
was sent to the Tower, and released after some years of imprison- 
ment only to go into exile. Deprived of their leaders, threatened 
with bond.s and exile, deserted by the nobles, ill supported as yet 
by the mass of the people, the Scottish ministers bent before the 
pressure of the Crown. Bishops were allowed to act as presidents 
in their .synods ; and epi.scopacy was at last formally recognized in 
the Scotti.sh Church. The pulpits were bridled. The General 
Assembly was brought to submission. The ministers and ciders 
^yere deprived of their right of excommunicating offenders, save 
with a bishop’s sanction. A Court of High Commission enforced 
the Supremacy of the Crown. But with this assertion of his royal 
authority James was content His aim was- political rather than 
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Sjir. V religious, and in seizing on the control of the Church through his 
Pfpsun vl prelacy, he held himself to have won back that mastery 

” realm which the Reformation had reft from the Scottish 

^629 Kings. The earlier policy of Charles followed his father's line of 
1640 action. It effected little save a partial restoration of Churchdands, 

Laud which the lords were forced to surrender. But Laud’s vigorous 

'scotch action soon made itself felt. His first acts were directed rather to 

Church 


TRAQtTAm CASTfE, PEEBLESSHIRE. 
BuUt c. 1635, 


points of outer observance than to any attack on the actual fabric 
of Presbyterian organization. The Estates were induced to 
withdraw the control of ecclesiastical apparel from the Assembly, 
and to commit it to the Crown ; a step soon followed by a 
resumption of their episcopal costume on the part of the Scotch 
1633 bishops. When the Bishop of Moray preached before Charles in 
his rochet, on the King’s visit to Edinburgh, it was the first 
instance of its use since the Reformation. The innovation was 
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followed by the issue of a royal warrant which directed all ministers 
to use the surplice in divine worship. From costume, however, 
the busy minister soon passed to weightier matters. Many years 
had gone by since he had vainly invited James to draw his Scotch 
subjects “ to a nearer conjunction with the liturgy and canons of 
this nation.” “ I sent him back again/’ said the shrewd old King, 
^'with the frivolous draft he had drawn. For all that, he feared 
not my anger, but assaulted me again with another ilLfangled 
platform to make that stubborn Kirk stoop more to the English 
platform ; but I durst not play fast and loose with my word. Fie 
knows not the stomach of that people.” But Laud knew how to 
wait, and his time had come at last. He was resolved to put an 
end to the Presbyterian chai'acter of the Scotch Church altogether, 
and to bring it to a uniformity wdth the Church of England. A 
book of canons issued by the sole authority of the King placed 
the government of the Church absolutely in the hands of its 
bishops ; no Church Assemblj^ might be summoned but by the 
King, no alteration in wox'ship or discipline introduced but by his 
permission. As daring a stretch of the prerogative superseded 
what was known as Knox's Liturgy — the book of Common Order 
drawn up on the Genevan model by that Reformer, and generally 
used throughout Scotland — by a new Liturgy based on the 
English Book of Common Prayer. The Liturgy and canons drawn * 
up by four Scottish bishops were laid before Laud ; in their 
composition the General Assembly had neither been consulted nor 
recognized ; and taken together they formed the code of a political 
and ecclesiastical system which aimed at reducing Scotland to an 
utter subjection to the Ci'own. To enforce them on the land wac 
to effect a revolution of the most serious kind. The books 
however were backed by a royal injunction, and Laud flattered 
himself that the revolution had been wrought. 

Triumphant in Scotland, with the Scotch Church — as he 
fancied— at his feet, Laud’s hand still fell heavily on the English 
Puritans. There were signs of a change of temper which might 
have made even a bolder man pause. Thousands of ‘‘the best/’ 
scholars, merchants, lawyers, farmers, were flying over the Atlantic 
to seek freedom and purity of I'eligion in the wilderness. Great 
landowners and nobles were prepaidng to follow. Ministers were 
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quitting' their parsonages rather than abet the royal insult to tire 
sanctity of the Sabbath. The Puritans who remained among the 
clergy were giving up their homes rather than consent to the 
change of the sacred table into an altar, or to silence in their pro- 
tests against the new Popery. The noblest of living Englishmen 
refused to become the priest of a Church whose ministry could 



only be “ bought with servitude and forswearing,” We have seen 
John Milton leave Cambridge, self-dedicated “ to that same lot, 
however mean or high, to which time leads me and the will of 
Heaven.” But the lot to which these called him was not the 
ministerial office to which he had been destined from his childhood. 
In later life he told bitterly the story, how he had been “Church'- 
outed by the prelates,” , “ Coming to some maturity of years; anci, 
VoL. Ill— P art 24 , ■ . ' 4 B ' ’ " 
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See, V perceiving what tyranny had invaded in the (Ouirch, that he who 

The would take orders must subscribe slave, and take an oath withal 

t - I 1 ’ 

Govern- which unless he took with a conscience that would retch he must 

MENT ^ ^ ^ 

1629 either straight perjure or split his faith, I thought it better to prc~ 

1640 fer a blameless silence before the sacred ofiicc of speaking, bought 

1633 and begun with servitude and forsw’-earing.” In s[)ile therefore of 
his father's regrets, he retired to a new liome w hich the scrivener 
had found at I-Iorton, a village in the neighl^ourhood <T Windsor, 
and quietly busied himself with stud)^ and verse. The poetic 
impulse of the Renascence had been slowly d\ing rovay under the 
Stuarts. The stage was falling into mere coarseness and horror ; 
Shaksperc had died qiiieth^ at Stratford in Milton’s childhood; 
the last and worst play of Ben Jenson api>earcd in the year of 
his settlement at Horton ; and though Ford and hlassingcr still 
lingered on there wove no successors for them but Shirley and 
Davenant. The philosophic and meditative taste of the age had 
produced indeed poetic schools of its own : poetic satire had 
become fashionable in Hall, better knorvn afterwards as a bishop, 
and bad been carried on vigorously by George Wither ; the so- 
called metaphysical ’’ poetry, the vigorous and pithy expression 
of a cold and prosaic good sense, began with Sir John Davies, and 
buried itself in fantastic affectations in Donne ; religious verse had 
become popular in the gloomy allegories of Quarles and the tender 
refinement which struggles through a jungle of puns and ex- 
travagances in George Herbert. But what poetic life really re- 
mained was to be found only in the caressing fancy and lively 
badinage of lyric singers like Herrick, -whose grace is untouched 
by passion and often disfigured by coarseness and pedantry ; or in 
the school of Spenser's more direct successors, where Browne in his 
pastorals, and the two Fletchers, Phincas and Giles, in their un- 
readable allegories, still preserved something of their master’s 
Ilts earfy sw.eetness, if they preserved nothing of his penver. Milton w^as 
himself a Spenserian ; he owned to Dryden in later years that 
Spenser was his original/’ and in some of his earliest lines at Horton 
he dwells lovingly on the sage and solemn tones ” of the Faerie 
Queen/’ its forests and enchatrtments drear, where more is meant 
than meets the earT But of the weakness and affectation which 
characterized Spenser’s successors he had not a trace. In the 
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“Allegro” and “ Penscroso,” the first results of his retirement at Snc. v 
Horton, wc catch again the fancy and melody of the Elizabethan 
verse, the wealth of its imagery, its wide sympathy with nature and 

1629 

TO 

164a 




FIGUKiES DESIGNISD BY INIGO JONES FOR A MASQUE. 

man. There is a loss^ perhaps, of the older freedom and spontaneity 
of the Renascence, a rhetorical rather than passionate tuim in the 
young poet, a striking absence of dramatic power, and a want of 

yl 7^ O 
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ski.v subtle precision even in his picturesque touclies. Milton's imagin- 
Till', ation is not strong enough to identifv Iiiin with tlie wrirld winch ho 

PERSONAL , . “ ” 

' mfnt''’ iitiTgines ; he stands apart from it, and looks at it as from a dis- 
1C29 tance, ordering it and arranging it at his -will, but if in this 

1640 respect he falls, both in his earlier and later poems, far below 

Shakspere or Spenser, the deficiency is all but cornpcnsaled by his 
nobleness of feeling and expression, the severit}- of his taste, his 
sustained dignity, and the ]>crfectness and c< mpdeteness of his 



LUDLOW CA-STLK IN Tllli .SKVEiXTEIC.NTH CKKTUIJY. 

T. /^rt}j*?VA\v ef the Duke (ff iu34. 

work. The moral grandeur of the Puritan breathes, even in these 
1634 lighter pieces of his youth, through every line. The “ Comus,” 
planned as a masque for the festivities which the Earl of Bridge- 
water was holding at I>udlow Ca.stle, ri,scs into an almost im- 
passioned pleading for the love of virtue. 

Hampden The historic interest of Milton’s “Comu.s” lies in its forming 
and Ship. , 

money part of a protest made by the inore cultured Puritans at this time 

against the gloomier bigotry which persecution was fostering in 

the party at large. The patience of Englishmen, in fact, was 
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slowly wearing out. There was a sudden upgrowth of virulent .slc v 
pamphlets of the old Alartin Marprclatc type. jNIen, whose names 
no one asked, hawked libels, whose authorshi]) no one knew, from 
the dooi* of the tradesman to the door of the squire. As the hopes 1629 

of a Parliament grew lamtcig and men despaired of any legal 1640 

remedy, violent and weak-headed fanatics came, as at such times 
they always come, to the front. Leighton, the father of the saintly 
Archbishop of that name, had given a specimen of their tone at the 
outset of this period, by denouncing the prelates as men of blood, 
Episcopacy as Antichrist, and the Popish queen as a daughter of 
Heth. The Histrio-mastix ’’ of Prynne, a lawyer distinguished ^^^33 
for his constitutional know- 
ledge, but the most obstinate 
and narrow-minded of men, 
marked the deepening of Puri- 
tan bigotry under the fostering 
warmth of Laud’s persecution. 

The book was an attack on 
players as the ministers of 
Satan, on theatres as the devifs 
chapels, on hunting, may- 
poles, the decking of houses at 
Christmas with evergreens, on 
cards, music, and false hair. 

The attack on the stage was as 
offensive to the more cultured 
minds among the Puritan 
party as to the Court itself ; 

Selden and Whitclock took a 

prominent part in preparing a grand masque by which the 
Inns of Court resolved to answer its challenge, and in the fol- 
lowing year Milton wrote his masque of Cornua'* for Ludlow 
Castle. To leave Prynne, however, simply to the censure of wiser 
men than himself was too sensible a course for the angry Primate. 

No man was ever sent to prison before or since, for such a sheer 
mass of nonsense ; but a passage in the book was taken as a re- 
flection on the Queen, and his sentence showed. the hard cruelty of 
the Primate. Prynne was dismissed from the bar, deprived of his 
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univcrhity anU .-cl in the piiinry. J-Ii.- tars were clipped sec. v 

from bi.s Ik-.'uI, aiui he \\a< tak:-u hack to [jri.son. ]3ut the .storm of the 

, . . , , Personal 

popular paxSK^n whicli was ‘^atriorija^ nut so pressing a OovrvK^. 

^ ' X MENT 

difficult}^ to the ro)\al niinisUaw at this lime as the old difnciilty of 1629 

the exchc^quer. The tnqeniuiis device:^ of the Court lawyers, the 1640 

revised jircroyatix'cs^ the illepw! cirsloms, the fines and confiscations 
which were ulienalisvq one chixo after another and sowint^ in home 
after home llr: seetls id' a fiiiter hatred to ilic Crown, were in- 
sufficient to meet the nce<ls of the 'Freasiny ; anei new exactions 
were necessar}% at a lime wlien the rising discontent made every 
new exaction a challenge in remit A fresh danger had suddenly 
appeared in an alliance of France and Holland which threatened 
English dcaiiinion ()ver the Channel ; and there w'cre rumours of a 
proposed partition of the Spanish Netherlands between the two 
powers. It was necessary to put a strong fleet on the seas ; and 
the money which had to be found at home tvas procured by a 
stretch cjf the prerogative which led afterwards to the great contest 
over ship-money. Tlte legal research of No}’-, one of the law 
officers of the Crown, found precedents among the records in the 
Tower for the provision of ships for the King s use by the port- 
towns of the kingdom, and for the furnishing* of their equipment 
bj^ the maritime counties. The precedents elated from times when 
no permanent fleet existed, and ’when sea warfare was waged by 
vessels lent for the moment by the various ports. But they -were 
seixed as a means of ecpiipping a permanent navy without cost to 
the exchequer ; the first demand for ships was soon commuted into 
a demand of money for the payment of ships ; and the writs which 
were issued to London and the chief English ports were enforced 
by fine and imprisonment When Laud took the direction of 
affairs a more vigorous and unscrupulous impuLse made itself felt. 

To Laud as to Wentworth, indeed, the King seemed over-cautious, 
the Star Chamber feeble, the judges over-scrupulous. “ I am for 
Thorough^ the one writes to the other in alternate fits of im- 
patience at, the slow progress they are making. Wentworth was 
anxious that his good work might not be spoiled on that sideC 
Laud echoed the wish, while he envied the free course of the Lord 
Lieutenant '‘You have a good deal of' honour here/^ he writes, 

'tfor your px-oceeding* Go on a’ God’s name. I have done with 
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expecting of Thorough on this .-icie." I’hc fnraucial pre-.sure was 
seized b}' both to force the King on to a boider ci airse, “The 
debt of the Crown being taken off," W'cntwortli urgvil, “you may 
gormrn at your will" AH pretence of precedent was thrown 
aside, and Laud resolved to find a permanent re\-einie in the con- 
version of the ship-money," till now levied on ports and the 
maritime counties, into a gcnicral tux iin^joscd bs' the royal will 
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upon the whole country. “ I know no reason,” Wentworth had 
written significantly, “ but you may as well rule the common 
lawyers in England as 1, poor beagle, do here ” and the judges no 
sooner declared the new impost to be legal than he drew the 
logical deduction from their decision. ” Since it is lawful for the 
King to impose a tax for the' equipment of the navy, it must be 
equally so for the levy of aq army : and the same reason which 
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authorizes him to levy an arm}" to resist, will authorize him to carr\' 
that army abroad that he may prevent invasion. Moreover what 
is law in England is law also in Scotland and Ireland, The 
decision of the judges will therefore make the King absolute at 
home and formidable abroad. Let him only abstain from war for 
a few years that he may habituate his subjects to the payment of 
that tax, and in the end he will find himself more powerful and re- 
spected than any of liis predecessors^ Rut there were men wdio 
saw the danger to freedom in this levy of ship-money as clearly as 
Wentworth himself. The bulk of the country party abandoned all 
hope of English freedom. There was a sudden revival of tlic 
emigration to New England ; and men of blood and fortune now 
prepared to seek a new home in the West. Lord Warwick 
secured the proprietorship of the Connecticut valley. Lord Sayc 
and Sele and Lord Brooke began negotiations for transporting 
themselves to the New World. Oliver Cromwell is said, by a 
doubtful tradition, to have only been prevented from crossing the 
seas by a royal embargo. It is more certain that Hampden 
purchased a tract of land on the Narragansett. John JTampden, a 
friend of Eliot's, a man of consummate ability, of unequalled power 
of persuasion, of a keen intelligence, ripe learning, and a character 
singularly pure and loveable, had already shown the firmness of his 
temper in his refusal to contribute to the forced loan of 1627, He 
now repeated his refusal, declared ship-money an illegal impost 
and resolved to rouse the spirit of the country by an appeal for 
protection to the law. 

The news of Hampden’s resistance thrilled through England 
at a moment when men were roused by the news of resistance in 
the north. The patience of Scotland had found an end at last. 
While England was waiting for the opening of the great cause of 
ship-money, peremptory orders from the King forced the clergy of 
Edinburgh to introduce the new service into their churches. But 
the Prayer Book was no sooner opened at the church of St. Giles’s 
than a murmur ran through the congregation, and the murmur 
soon grew into a formidable riot The church was .cleared, and the 
service read ; but the rising discontentj/idghtened the judges into 
a decision that the royal writ the purchase, and not Ahc 

use, of the Prayer Book.' andThe 
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‘■'toratioD were met b\' a 
H)29 sho\\a";r of protests from 

r^Mo ever}’- part of Scotland. The 

Duke of Lennox alone trmk 
sixty’‘cii4‘ht petitions ^vit]l 
him to the court ; while 
ministers, nol)Ies, and 
try poured into Edinburyii 
to oy^aiiizc the national 
resistance, dlic effect of 
these events in Scr)tland 
was at once seen in the 
open demonstration of dis- 
content south of the border. 
The prison with which Laud 
had rewarded Pr^mne's 
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bulk}- quarto had tamed his spirit so little that a new tract 
written within its walls attacked the bishops as devouring 

wolves and h^^rcls of Lucifer, 
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A fellow-prisoner, J ohn 
Eastwick, declared in his 
‘Mataii}-'' that '‘Hell was 
broke loose, and the Devils 
in surplices, hoods, copes, 
and rochets, were come 
among* lusT Burton, a 
London clergyman silenced 
by the High Commission, 
called on all Christians to 
resist the bishops as rob- 
bers of souls, limbs of 
the l^cast, and factoits of 
Antichrist^ Raving of this 
sort might have been 
passed by had not the 
general sympathy shown 
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how fast the storm of popular passion was rising. Piynnc 

and his fellow pamphleteers, when Laud dragged them before 
the Star Chamber as ‘‘ trumpets of sedition/' listened with de- 
fiance to their sentence of exposure in the pillory and imprison- 
ment for life ; and the crowd who filled Palace '^"ard to witness 
their punishment groaned at the cutting off of their ears, and 
‘‘gave a great shout’' when rrynne urged tliat the sentence on 
him was contrarj^ to the law. A hundred thousand Londoners 

lined the road as they passed on the way to prison ; and the 

journe}’' of these “ Martyrs," as the spectators called them, was 
like a triumphal progress. Startled as he was at the sudden 
burst of popular feeling, Laud remained dauntless as even 

Prynne’s entertainers as he passed through the country were 
summoned before the Star Chamber, -while the censorship struck 
fiercer blows at the Puritan press. But the real danger lay not in 
the libels of silly zealots but in the attitude of Scotland, and in 
the effect which was being produced in PLigland at large by the 
trial of Hampden. For twelve days the cause of ship-money was 
solemnly argued before the full bench of judges. It was proved 
that the tax in past times had been levied only in cases of sudden 
emergency, and confined to the coast and port towns alone, and that 
even the show of legality had been taken from it by formal statute : 
it was declared a breach of the ^fundamental laws’* of Phigland, 
The case was adjourned, but the discussion told not merely on 
England but on the temper of the Scots. Chaides had replied to 
their petitions by a simple order to all strangers to leave the 
capital. But the Council at Edinburgh was unable to enforce his 
order; and the nobles and gentry bcfoi^e dispersing to their homes 
named a body of delegates, under the odd title of “the Tables/' 
who carried on through the winter a series of negotiations with the 
Crown. The negotiations were interrupted in the following spring 
by a renewed order for their dispersion and for the acceptance of a 
Prayer Book; while the judges in England delivered at last their 
long-delayed decision on Hampden's ca.se. Two judges only pro- 
nounced in his favour ; though three followed them on technical 
grounds, The majority, seven in number, gave judgement against 
him. The broad principle \yas laid down that no statute prohibiting 
arbitrary taxation could be pleaded against the King's will. “ I 
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never read or heard.” said Judye Bcrldey, “that lex was rex, but 
it is Common and mo.st true that rex i.s lex.” Finch, the Chief-Ju.s- 
tice, summed up the (opinions oi'hi.s fellow jiah^es. “Acts f>f L’arlia- 
ment to take away the Kind’s royal power in the defence of his 
kingdom are \'oid,” ho said: .... “they are \’oid Acts of 
Parliament to bind the King not to command the subjects, their 
person.s, and good.s, and 1 su)' their money too, for no Acts of 
Parliament make any difference.” 

“1 wish Mr. Mampden and others to his likcnc.ss,'' the Lord 
Deputy wu'otc bitterly fnjin i reland, ” were well whipt into their 
right .scn.se.s." Amidst the exultation of the Court over the decision 
of the judges, Wentworth .saw clearly tliat Hampden’s work had 
been done. I lls resistance had roused ICngland to a sense of the 
danger to her freedom, and forced into light the real character 
of the royal daim.s. How stern and bitter the temper even of the 
noblest Puritans had become at last we .sec in -the poem which 
Milton produced at this time, his elegy of “ Lycidas.” Its grave 
and tender lament is broken by a .sudden flash of indignation at 
the dangers around the Church, at the “ blind mouth.s that scarce 
themselves know how to hold a .sheep-hook,” and to whom “ the 
hungry .sheep look up, and are not fed,” while “the grim wolf” of 
Rome “with j)rivy paw daily devours apace, and nothing s£dd!” 
The stern resf>lvc of the people to demand justice on their tyrants 
spoke ill his threat of the axe, Wentworth and Laud, and Charles 
himself, had yet to reckon with “ that two-handed engine at the 
door” which stood “ready to smite once, and smite no more.” But 
stern as ivas the general resolve, there was no need for im- 
mediate action, for the dfflicultics which were gathering in the 
north Averc certain to bring a strain on the Government which 
would force it to seek support from the people. The King’s demand 
for immediate submission, which reached Edinburgh while England 
was waiting for the Hampden judgement, at once gathered the 
whole body of remon.strants together round “ the Tables ” at 
Edinburgh ; and a protestation, read at Edinburgh and Stirling, 
was followed, on Johnston of Warriston’s suggestion, by a renewal 
of the Covenant wu’th God which had been drawn up and sworn to 
in a previou.s hour of perfl, when Mary was still plotting against 
Protestantism, and Spain, was preparing its Armada. “We 
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promise and swear,” ran tlic solemn cnL^'aj^emcnt at its dose, ‘^by 
the gi'cat name of the Lord our (ind, Ic'i conlinue in the profession 
and obedience of the said relif^'ion, and that we shall defend the 
same and resist all their contrary errors and corruptions according 
to our vocation and the utmost of that power which God has put 
into our hands all the daj's of our lifcT The Covxmant was signed 
in the churchyard of the Grey h'riars at Kdinburgh, in a tumult 
of enthusiasm, with such content and joy as those who, having 
long* before been outlaws and rebels, are admitted ag'ain into 
covenant with God.” Gentlemen and nobles rochi with the 
document in their pockets over tlie countr)', gathering subscrip- 
tions to it, while the ministers pressed for a general consent to it 
from the pulpit. But pressure was needless. Such was tim zeal 
of subscribers that for a while many subscribed with tears on their 
checks”; some were indeed rei>ulcd to ha\'c ‘'drawn their own 
blood and used it in place of ink to underwrite their names.” The 
force given to Scottish freedom by this revival of religious fervour 
was seen in the new tone adopted by the Covenanters. The 
Marquis of Hamilton, who came as Royal Commi.ssioncr to put an 
end to the quarrel, w^as at once met by <leinands for an abolition of 
the Court of High Commission, the withdrawal of the Books of 
Canons and Coinmrjn Prayer, a free Parliament, and a free General 
Assembly. Itwas in vain that he threatened war ; even the Scotch 
Council pressed Charles to give fuller satisfaction to the people. 

I will rather die,” the King wrote to liainilton, “ than yield to 
these impertinent and damnable demands ; ” but it was needful to 
gain time. The discontents at home,” wrote Imrd Northumber- 
land to Wentworth, do rather increase than Ics.scn : ” and Charles 
was without money or mem It was in vain that he begged for a 
loan from Spain on promise of declaring war against Holland, or 
that he tried to procure two thousand troops from Idanders with 
which to occupy Edinburgh. The loan and troops were both re- 
fused, and some contributions offered by the English Catholias did 
little to recruit the Exchequer. Charles had directed the Marquis 
to delay any decisive breach till the royal fleet appeared in the 
Forth ; but it was hard to equip a fleet at all. Scotland indeed was 
sooner ready for war than the King. The Scotch volunteers who 
had been serving in the Thirty Years* War streamed home at the 
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call of their brethren. General Leslie, a veteran trained under Shc. v 
Giistavus, came from Sweden to take the command of the new , 

PrRSONAL 

forces. A voluntary war tax was levied in every shire. The 
danger at last forced the King to yield to the Scotch demands ; but 
he had no sooner yielded than the concession was Avithdrawn, and ^640 
the Assembly hardly met before it was called upon to disperse. 

By an almost unanimous vote, however, It resolved to continue its 
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session. The innovations in worship and discipline were abolished, 
episcopacy was abjured, the bishops deposed, and the system of 
Presbyterianism re-established in its fullest extent. The news that 
Charles was gathering an army at York, and reckoning for support 
on the scattered loyalists in Scotland itself, was answered by the 
seizure of Edinburgh, Dumbarton, and Stirling ; while 10,000 well- 
equipped troops under Leslie and the Earl of Montrose entered 
Aberdeen, and bromght the Catholic Earl of Huntly a prisoner to 
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the south. Instead of overawing the country, the appearance of 
the royal fleet in the I'^orth was the signal for Leslie’s inarch with 
20,000 men to the Border. Charles had hardly pushed across the 
Tweed, when the “ old little crooked soldier,” encamping on the 
hill of Dunse Law, fairly offered him battle. 

Charles however, without money to carry on war, was forced to 
consent to the gathering of a free Assembly and of a Scotch Par- 
liament. But in hi.s eyes the pacification at Berwick was a mere 
suspension of arms ; his summons of Wentworth from Ireland was 
a proof that violent measures were in preparation, and the Scots 
met the challenge by seeking for aid from France. The discovery 
of a correspondence between the Scotch leaders and the French 
court raised hopes in the King that an appeal to the country for 
aid against Scotch treason would still find an answer in Ihiglish 
loyalty. Wentworth, who was now made Earl of Strafford, had 
never ceased to urge that the Scots should be whipped back to their 
border ; he now agreed with Charles that a Parliament shoulcl be 
called, the correspondence laid before it, and advantage taken of 
the burst of indignation on which the King counted to procure 
a heavy .subsidy. While Charles summoned what from its brief 
duration is known as the Short Parliament, Strafford hurried to 
Ireland to levy forces. In fourteen days he had obtained money 
and men from his servile Parliament, and he came back flushed 
with his success, in time for the meeting of the Houses at 
Westminster. But the lesson failed in its effect. Every member 
of the Commons knew that Scotland was fighting the battle of 
English liberty. Ail hope of bringing them to any attack upon 
the Scots proved fruitless. The intercepted letters were quietly 
set aside, and the Commons declared as of old that redress of 
grievances must precede the grant of supplies. No subsidy could 
be granted till security was had for religion, for property, and for 
the liberties of Parliament. An offer to relinquish ship-money 
failed to draw Parliament from its resolve, and after three weeks' 
sitting it was dissolved. Things must go worse before they 
go better," was the cool comment of St. John, one of the patriot 
leaders. But the country was strangely moved. So great a 
defection in the kingdom,” wrote Lord Northumberland, ‘^hath 
not been known in the memory of man;" Strafford alone stood 
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undaunted. lie urged that, by the refusal nf tlic Parliament to 
supply the King’s wants, Clharlcs was “ freed fi'om all rule of 
government,” and entitled to sap{)ly himself at his will. The Far! 
was bent upon war, and took comin;ind of tlic ro\-al army, which 
again advanced to the north. But the Scots were ready to cro.ss 
the border; forcing the passage of the Tyne in the face of an Eng- 
lish detachment, they occupied Newcastle, and despatched from 
that town their proposals of peace. They pra>-(;d the King to 
consider their grievances, and, “with the ad\-ice an<l ccjnscnt of the 
Estates of England convened in I’arliament, to settle a firm and 
desirable peace.” The jn-aj-er was backed h\- j'jreparations for a 
march upon York, where Charles had abaiuloued himself to 
despair. Strafford’s troops were a mere nufi) ; neither by threats 
nor prayers could ho recall them to their dut)', and he was forced 
to own that two month-s were rec[trired before tlu;}’ could be fit for 
action. It was in vain that Charles won a truci;. Bchintl him in 
fact England was all but in revolt. The Loiulun apprentices 
mobbed Laud at Lambeth, and broke up the .sittings of tlic High 
Commission at St Paul’s. 'Phe war wa.s denounced everywhere as 
“ the Bishop.s’ War,” and the new levies murdered officers whom 
they su.spectcd of Papistv}’', broke down altar-rails in ever)' church 
they passed, ami deserted to their homes. I’wo peers, l.ord 
Wharton and Lord Howard, ventured to lay before the King 
himself a petition for peace with the Scots ; and though .Strafford 
arrested and propo.sed to .shoot them as mutineers, the English 
Council .shrank from desperate coiir.ses. The King still strove to 
escape from the humiliation of calling a I’arliaraent. He sum- 
moned a Great Council of the Peer.s at V'ork. But his project 
broke down before its general rcjiudialion l>y the nobles ; and 
with wrath and shame at his iicart Charles was driven to 
summon again the Hou.sc.s to Westmin.stcr. 
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Section VI. — The Long Parliament, 1640 — 1642 

lAuf/ior/f/es, — Clarendon’s Plistory of the Rebellion,*^ as liallani justly 
says, “ belongs rather to the class of memoirs '' than of histories, and the 
rigorous analysis of it by Ranke shows the very different value of its various 
parts. Though the work will always retain a literary interest from its nobleness 
of style and the grand series of character-portraits which it embodies, the worth 
of its account of all that preceded the war is almost destroyed by the contrast 
between its author s conduct at the time and his later description of the Parlia- 
ment's proceedings, as well as by tire deliberate and malignant falsehood with 
which he has perverted the whole action of his parliamentary opponents. May^s 
‘^History of the Long Parliament’’ is fairly accux'ate and impartial ; but the 
basis of any real account of it must be found in its own proceedings as they 
have been preserved in the notes of Sir Ralph Verney and Sir Simonds D’Ewes. 

The last remain unpublished ; but Mr. Forster has drawn much from them in 
his two works, The Grand Remonstrance’^ and The Arrest of the Five 
Members.^’ The collections of state-pS!pers by Rushworth and Nalson are 
indispensable for this perii)d. It is illustrated by a series of memoirs, of very 
different degrees of value, such as those of Whitelock, Ludlow, and Sir Philip 
Warwick, as well as by works like Mrs. Plutchinson’s memoir of her husband, 
or Baxter’s ^'Autobiography.” For Irish affairs we have a' vast store of 
materials in the Ormond papers and letters collected by Carte ; for Scotland, 

“ Baillie’s Letters’’ and Mr. BurtoiPs History. Lingard is useful for information 
as to intrigues with the Catholics in England and Ireland ; and Gui?.at directs 
special attention to the relations with foreign powers. Pym has been fairly 
sketched with other statesmen of the time by Mr. Forster in his ‘‘ Statesmen of 
the Commonwealth,” and in an Essay on him by IVIr. Goldwin Smith. A good 
deal of valuable research for the period in general is 1(5 be found in Mn Sand- 
ford’s Illustrations of the Great Rebellion.”] (iMr. Gardiiict has now carried 
on his History to 1644. — itV.) 

Tf Strafford embodied the spirit of tyranny, John Py^-m, the Pym 
leader of the Common.s from the first meeting of the new houses at 
Westminster, stands out for all after time a.s the embodiment of 
law. A Somersetshire gentleman of good birth and competent 
fortune, he entered on public life in the Parliament of 1614, and 
was imprisoned for lii.s patidotism at its close. He had been a 
leading meinbcr in that of 1620, and one of the twelve am- 
bassadors for whom James ordered chairs to be set at Whitehall 
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Of the band of patriots with whom he had stfiod side by side in 
the constitutional struggle against the cariier despotism of Charles 
he was almost the sole survii'or. (.,okc had dictl ot old age ; 
Cotton’s heart was broken by oppression ; Kliot liail perished in 
the Tower ; Wentworth had apostatized. I’N'in alone remained, 
resolute, patient as of old ; and a.s the sense of liis greatness grew 
silently during- the eleven years of deepening misrule, the hope 
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and faith of better things clung almost passionately to the man 
who never doubted of the final triumph of freedom and the law. 
At their do.se, Clarendon tells u.s, in word.s all the more notable for 
their bitter tone of hate, “ he was the most popular man, and the 
mo.st able to do hurt, that has livcil at any time.” He had .shown 
he knew how to wait, and when waiting was over he .showed he 
knew how to act. On the eve of the Long Parliament he rode 
through England to quicken the electons to a .sense of the crisis 
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which had come at last ; and on the assembling of the Commons 
he took his place, not merely as member for Tavistock, but as 
their acknowledged head. Few of ' the country gentlemen, 
indeed, wFo formed the bulk of the members, had sat in any 
previous House ; and of the few, none represented in so eminent a 
way the Parliamentary tradition on wiiich the coming struggle was 
to turn. Pym’s eloquence, inferior in boldness and originality to 
that of Eliot or WentAvorth, was better suited by its massive and 
logical force to convince and guide a great party ; and it was 
backed b}' a calmness of temper, a dexterity and order in the 
management of public business, and a practical power of shaping 
the course of debate, which gave a form and method to Parlia- 
mentary proceedings such as they had never had before. Valuable, 
however, as these qualities were, it was a yet higher quality which 
raised Pym into the greatest, as he was the first, of Parliamentary 
leaders. Of the five hundred members who sate round him at 
St Stephen's, he was the one man who had clearly foreseen, and 
as clearly resolved how to meet, the difficulties which lay before 
them. It was certain that Parliament would be drawn into a 
struggle with the Crown. It was probable that in such a struggle 
the House of Commons would be hampered, as it had been 
hampered before, by the House of Lords. The legal antiquaries 
of the older constitutional school stood helpless before such a 
conflict of co-ordinate powers, a conflict for which no proidsion 
had been made by the law, and on which precedents threw only a 
doubtful and conflicting light. But with a knowledge of precedent 
as great as their own, Pym rose high above them in his grasp of 
constitutional principles. He was the first English statesman who 
discovered, and applied to the political circumstances around him, 
what ma}'" be called the doctrine of constitutional proportion. He 
saw that as an element of constitutional life Parliament was of 
higher value than the Crown ; he saw, too, that in Parliament 
itself the one essential part was the House of Commons. On 
these two facts he based his -whole policy in the contest which 
followed. When Charles refused to act %vith the Parliament, Pym 
treated the refusal as a temporary abdication on the part of the 
sovereign, wdiich vested the executive power in the two Houses 
until new arrangements were made. When the Lords obstructed 
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public business, he warned them that obstruction would only force 
the Commons “ to save the kingdom alone.” Revolutionary as 
these principles seemed at the time, they have both been recognized 
as bases of our constitution since the days of Pym. The first 
principle was established by the Convention and Parliament which 
folfowed on the departure of James the Second ; the second by the 
acknowledgement on all sides since the Reform Bill of 1833 that 
the government of the country is really in the hands of the House 
of Commons, and can only be carried on bj' ministers who 
represent the majority of that House. Pym’s temper, indeed, was 
the very opposite of the temper of a revolutionist. Few natures 
have ever been wider in their range of sympathy or action. 
Serious as his purpose was, his manners were genial, and even 
courtly : he turned easily from an invective against Strafford to a 
chat with Lady Carlisle ; and the grace and gaiety of his social 
tone, even rvhen the care and weight of public affairs were bringing 
him to his grave, gave rise to a hundred silly scandals among the 
prurient royalists. It was this striking combination of genial 
versatility with a massive force in his nature which marked him 
out from the first moment of power as a born ruler of men. He 
proved himself at once the subtlest of dii^lomatists and the 
grandest of demagogues. He was equally at home in tracking the 
subtle intricacies of royalist intrigues, or in kindling popular 
passion with words of fire. Though past middle life when his 
work really began, for he was born in 1584, four years before the 
coming of the Armada, he displayed from the first meeting of the 
Long Parliament the qualities of a great administrator, an immense 
faculty for labour, a genius for organization, patience, tact, a 
power of inspiring confidence in all whom he touched, calmness 
and moderation under good fortune or ill, an immovable courage, 
an iron will. No English mler has ever shown greater nobleness of 
natural temper or a wider capacity for government than the 
Somersetshire squire whom his enemies, made clear-sighted by 
their hate, greeted truly enough as “ King Pym.” 

Plis ride over England with Hampden on the eve of the 
elections had been hardly needed, for the summons of a Parliament 
, at once woke the kingdom to a fresh life. The Puritan emigration 
to New England was suddenly and utterly suspended; .“the 
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change," yaid Wintiirop, made all ihlii to .-^tay in England in 
expectation n} a iiev; world. 1 he j)iihlic di--content spoke from 
ever}' I’liritan ymlpit. ami oxpre-.ed itself in a sudden burst of 
pamphlets, the of tiie thirty Ihousaiul which were issued 

in the next twenl}' and which turned England at large into 

a scfiooi oi political discussion. I he nj:Soluic lofdcs rjfthc members 
as they gather^'d at Wdsdniinstcr eonirasUal with the hesitating 
wordsofllu King, and each l>is>{iglit fn.'ai borough civ county a 
petition of grievance^. l’‘rts !i polition^. warm brought ever}* day by 
bands of citizens or iiarincrs. hort}’ coiiunittces were ap}>ointcd to 
examine and report on tlusni, and Iherr ngHuds foruHai the grounds 
on which the ('omnums acted. Prynm; and his fellow “martyrs,” 
recalled from iheii’ pri'-^ons, caitenal E</ndon in triumph ainidst the 
shouts of ii great nmlliludr wIkj stnwvial hiurel in their path. The 
Conumuis dealt rraighh* wilh the agents r^f llm nnad s}cstein. In 
every county a list of “delinquents,” or officers who had carried 
out the plans of the govm’iimmil, was ordered to be prepared and 
laid before the Hotise. but their first blow* was struck at the 
leading ministers of the Kiiig, Itven Ixuidwais not the centre of 
so great and universal a hatred us the Itarl f>f Strafford. Strafford’s 
guilt tvas more than the guilt of a servile instrument of tyranny, 
it wms the guilt of “that grand apostate to the Commonwealth 
who,” in the terrible words which chjsetl Ibord Digb}ds invective, 
‘Enust not expect to be |>ard<aiecl in this world till he be despatched 
to the other.” lie was conscious of hi.s danger, but Charles forced 
him to attend the Court ; anti wdth characteristic boldness he 
resolved to anticipate tiituck b)" accu.sing the Jhirliamentary leaders 
of a treasonable corresiiondence with the Scots. He was just 
laying hi.s scheme before Charles when the news reached him that 
Pym was at the bar of the Lords with his impcaciimont for high 
treason. “ With spcxxlC writes an cyc-witncss^ “ he comes to the 
House : lie calls rudcl}^ tUi the door/’ and, ''with a proud glooming 
look, makes towards his place at the board-head. But at once 
many bid him void the House, so ho is forced in confusion to go 
to the door till he was called/^ He was only recalled to hear his 
committal to the Tower. He was still resolute to retort the charge 
of treason on his foes, and '' offered to speak, but was commanded 
to be gone without a wordT The keeper of the Black Rod 
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demanded bis sword as he took him in charge. This done, he 
makes through a number of people towards his coach, no man 
capping to him, before wlioiri that morning the greatest of all 
England would have stood uncovered^ The blow was quickly 
followed up. Windebank, the Secretary of State, was charged 
with corrupt favouring of recusants, and escaped to ITance ; Finch, 
the Lord Keeper, was impeached, and fled in terror over-sea. 
Laud himself wTis thrown into prison. The shadow of what was to 
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come falls across the pages of his diary, and softens the hard tem- 
per of the man into a strange tenderness. I stayed at Lambeth 
till the evening,” writes the Archbishop, to avoid the gaze of the 
people. I went to evening pra)-'cr in my chapel. The Psalms of 
the day and chapter fifty of Lsaiah gave me great comfort God 
make me worthy of it, and ft to receive it. As I went to my 
barge, hundreds of rny poor neighbours stood there and prayed for 
my safety and return to my house. For which I bless God and 
them.” Charlc.s was forced to look hclples.sly on at the wreck of 
the royal system, for the Scotch army was still encamped in the 
north ; and the Parliament, which saw in the presence of the Scots 
a security again.st its own dissolution, was in no hurry to vote the 
money necessary for their withdrawal We cannot do without 
them,” Strode honestly confessed, “the Philistines are .still too 
.strong for us.” One by one the lawle.ss acts of Charles's govern- 
ment were undone. Ship-money was declared illegal, the judge- 
ment in Hampden's ease annulled, and one of the judges committed 
to prison. A statute declaring “ the ancient right of the subjects 1641 
of this kingdom that no subsidy, custom, impost, or any charge 
whatsoever, ought or may be laid or imposed upon any merchan- 
dize exported or imported by subjects, denizens, or aliens, without 
common comsent in Parliament,” put an end for ever to all pre- 
tensions to a right of arbitrary taxation on the part of the Crown. 

A Triennial Bill enforced the assembly of the Houses every three 
years, and bound the returning officers to proceed to election if 
the Royal writ failed to summon them. A Committee of Religion 
had been appointed to consider the question of Church Reform, 
and on its report the Commons passed a bill for the removal of 
bishops from the House of Lords. 

The King made no sign of opposition. Pie tvas knowm to be 
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resolute av;ain-t tlv u^aej^ : IaiI he annouaced no 

piu'|)ose<»f re.-i.-tir.,; thf* ^ ’'pid-a-n »jf ilu- froui the Peers. 

Strallonl lite la* vrti-' 5 e 'e.a r eiv-'u 1 « > .’-ave i hut lie threw 110 
obstacle in t!u! \we, ^ 4 ’ Id^ in:; /Arhuuuii, '[’he Iria! uf the Earl 
began in W'r.Pnnh: ar- fialL a:u,: Viw wr.ol- nf the fhuise of 
Conjnions appwirt/d it. 1 dir pa-ri^ei which the cause 

excited was Ma:n in da* h ra^l c]•^e^ of .-yir.palin/ or hatred which 
burst from the crovede?! i^eradv. ' on fithrr ride. |d>r fifteen days 
Straiford struy;yJeMt with, a rtunarhaoh* corauiyw and ingenuity 
against iIk* \Wt ^hdinaryes's and nudled Iris audumce to tears by the 
])athos of In’s defence. IhU tine iriid \va ^ "aidfie’nh' interrupted. 
Though lyraiHprtmd nd-yf rvennium! had la^en conchisivch* pira/ed 
against hinn tlte leefudcal proof e»r triuneai was weak. The law 
of luiglandd to use I lalhun’-'- uonle ‘ds silent as to ctaispiracies 
against itsidlV' emd livasou b}' the Siatnle c 4 ' Idlward the Third 
was restricted t(? a hwAudig; of war uyaiiisl the King or a compassing 
of bis death. The f/ommons fuideavoureii 1 j> strengtJ'^c*^ their ca.so 
b}' bringing forward ilu’ n?o|ev; of a« rne^gin;.; of a C'onnrnttcc of the 
Commons in which Straffonl had urged tin* Unc of his Irish troop.s 
“to reduce this kinygiom ; fait t!m Pools would only aclinit the 
evidence on conditiem cT wholly rt:o|iening the case. P}!!! and 
Idampden remained conviiu’cd of the sulTiciency of the inipeach- 
ment ; but the Coinnnms broke loose? frtan their control and, guided 
by St. John and flenr}*- AlarUm, resi^ved to abandon these jiidici^il 
proceedings, und fail iuirk ou the resratree of a liill of Attainder. 
Their course has heem bilterl)' censured b\’ sonic wdiosc opinion in 
such a mutter is entithai Uj respect. Ihit the crime of Strafford 
waas none the less a crime that it did not fall within the scope of the 
Statute of 1 ' reasons. It is impressible indeed to provide for some 
of the gox*atc.st flaiigers ivhieh can happen to national freedom by 
any formal statute. Kvitn umv a minister might avail hiin.sclfof 
the temper of a Parliuaient elected in some moment of popular 
panic, and, though the nation returned to its senses, might simply 
by refusing to ap|>ea! to the countr}' govern in defiance of its W'iJI. 
Such a course would be techiucally legal, but such a minister 
would be none the less a criminal Strafford’s course, whether it 
fell within the Statute of Treasons or no, was from beginning to 
end an attack on the freedom of the whole nation. In the last 
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resort a nation retains the ric^hit of self-defence, and the Bill of 
Attainder is the as.scrtion of such a rij^'ht for the punishment of a 
public encm)’ who falls within the scope of no written law. To 
save Strafford and Episcopacy Charles seemed to assent to a pro- 
posal for cntru.sting the offices of State to the leaders of the 
Parharaent, with the Piarl of Bedford a.s Lord Treasurer ; the only 
condition.s he made were that Episcopacy should not be abolished 
nor Strafford executed. But the negotiations were interrupted b\- 
Bedford’.s death, and bj^ the discovery that Charles had been 
listening all the while to counsellors who proposed to bring about 
his end by .stirring the army to march on London, seize the Tower, 
free Strafford, and deliver the King from his thraldom to Parlia- 
ment. The di-scover}' of the Army Plot sealed Strafford’s fate. 
The Londoners w'crc roused to frenzy, and as the Peers gathered at 
Wcstmin.ster crowd.s surrounded the House with cries of “Justice.” 
On May 8 the Lords passed the Bill of Attaindei". The Earl’s one 
' hope was in the King, but two days later the royal as.scnt was 
given, and he pa.s.scd to hi.s doom. Strafford died as he had lived, 
Hi.s friend.s nairncd him of the vast multitude gathered before the 
Tower to witnc.s.s his fall. “ I know how to look death in the face, 
and the people too,” he answered proudly. “ I thank God I am no 
more afraid of death, but as cheerfully put off my doublet at this 
time a.s ever I did when I went to bed.” As the axe fell, the 
silence of the great multitude wa.s broken by a universal shout of 
joy. The .streets blazed with bonfires. The bells clashed out from 
every steeple. “ Many,” says an observer, “that came to town to 
see the execution rode in triumph back, waving- their hats, and 
with all cxprc.s.sions of joy through every town they went, crying, 

‘ His head is off ! His head i.s off ! ’ ” 

The hiilureof the attempt to establish a Parliamentary ministry, 
the discovery of the Army Plot, tlie execution of Strafford, were 
the turning paints in the history of the Long Parliament. Till 
May there was still hope for an accommodation between the Com- 
mons and the Crown by which the freedom that had been won 
might have been taken as the base of a new system of government. 
But from that hour little hope of such an agreement remained. On 
the one hand, the air, since the army conspiracy, was full of 
rumours and panic ; the creak of a few boards revived the memory 
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sue, VI of the Gunpowder I’lot, and the members rushed out of the Plouse 
'J’HE of Commons in the full belief that it was undermined. On the 

UuNG PaK- 

i.iAMtNT other hand, Charles regarded his consent to the new measures as 
*To° having been extorted by force, and tf) be retracted at the first 
opportunity. Both Hou.sc.s, in their terror, swore t(r defend the 
Protestant religion and the public liberties, an oath which, was 
subsequently exacted from every one engaged in civil c;nrployment, 
and voluntarily taken by the great mass of the people. The same 
terror of a counter-revolution induced Hj'dc and the “ moderate 
men” in the Commons to agree to a bill providing that tlie present 
Parliament should ncjt be dLssoIved but by its own consent. Of all 
the demands of the Parliament this was the first that could be 
called di.stinctly revolutionar}c To con.scnt to it was to establish a 
power permanently co-ordinate with the Crown. Charles signed 
the bill without protest, but he was already planning the mcan.s of 
breaking the Parliament. Hitherto, the Scotch arm)- had held 
him down, but its payment and withdrawal could no longer be ' 
delayed, and a pacification was arranged between the two countrie.s. 
The Houses ha.stcned to complete their ta.sk of refijrin. The 
irregular jurisdictions of the Council of the North and the Court of 
Ahnlition the Marches of Wales had been swept ii\v;iy ; and the civil and 
%'/ar criminal jurisdiction of the Star (.'hamber and the (Turt of High 
Chamber Commission, the last of the extraordinary courts which had been 
the .support of the Tudor monarchy, were now summarily abolished. 
The work was pushed hastily on, for ha.ste was needed. I'hc two 
armies had been disbanded ; and the Scots were no sooner on their 
way homeward than the King re.solvcd t(j bring them back. In 
Charles in of praycr.s from the Parliament he left Londenr for lulinburgh, 
Scotland to every demand of the A.s.sernbly and the Scotch Instates, 

attended the Presbyterian worship, lavishctl titles and favours on 
the liarl of Argylc and the patriot Icadcj'.s, and gained for a few 
months a popularity which spread dismay in the KngUsh Parlia- 
ment. Their dread of his dcsign.s was increased when he was 
found to have been intriguing all the while with the l^arl of Mont- 
rose — who had seceded from the patriot party before his coming, 
and been rewarded for his .scce.s.sion with impri.sonmcnt in the 
castle of Edinburgh-— and when Hamilton and Argylc withdrew 
suddenly from the capital, and charged the King with a treacherous 
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plot to sci/.c and cany them out of the realm. The fright was 
fanned to frenzy by ncw.s which came suddenly from Ireland, 
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where the fall of Strafford had put an end to all semblance of rule. 
The disbanded soldiers of the army he had rai.sed spread over the 
country, and stirred the smouldering disaffection into a flame. A 
VoL. HI— Part 4 D 
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conspiracy, organised with wonderful [)Owcr and sccrccy, burst forth 
in Ulster, where the confiscation of the Settlement had never been 
forgiven, and spread like wildfire o\’cr the centre and w’cst of the 
island. Dublin was saved by a mere chance ; but in tlie open 
country the work of murder went on unchecked. Thousands of 
English people perished in a fcAv daj's, and rumour doubled, and 
trebled the number. Talcs of horror and outrage, .such as 
maddened our o^vn England when the}- reached us from Cawnporc, 
came day after day over the Irish Pdiannel. Sworn dcj)nsitions 
told how husbands were cut to ]>ieccs in presence ()[ their wives, 
their children’s brains dashed out before their faces, their daughters 
brutally violated and driven out naked to perish frozen in the 
woods. "‘Some/’ says May, ‘Gvere burned on .set purpose, others 
drowned for sport or pastime, and if tlicy swam kept from landing 
with poles, or shot, or murdered in the water ; many were buried 
quick, and' some set into the earth breast-high and there left to 
famishP Much of all this was the wild exaggeration r>f panic. But 
the revolt was unlike any earlier rising in its religious character. 
It was no longer a struggle, as of old, of ('elt against Sax^m, but 
of Catholic against Protestant. The Papists within the Ikilcjffincd 
hands in it -with the wild kernes outside the Pale, The nEels 
called themselves ^^Confederate Catholics,” resolved tr> defend **thc 
public and free exercise of the true and Catholic Roman religion,” 
The panic waxed greater when it was found that they claimed to 
be acting by the King’s commission, and in aid of his authority 
They professed to stand by Charles and his heirs against all that 
should '' directly and indirectly endcavanu* to suppre.ss their rojail 
prerogatives.” They showed a Commission, purporting to have 
been issued by royal command at lidinburgh, and styled them- 
selves ^The King’s army.” The Commissicnt was a forgery, but 
belief in it was quickened by the want of all sympathy with the 
national honour which Charles displayed. To him the revolt 
seemed a useful check on hivS opponents. I hope,” he wrote 
coolly, when the news I'cachcd him, ‘This ill news of Ireland may 
hinder some of these follies in Itnglancl” Above all, it would 
necessitate tlic raising of an army, and with an army at his com- 
mand he would again be the master of the Parliament* The 
Parliament, on the other hand, saw in the Irish revolt the dis- 
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closure of a vast scheme for a counter-revolution, of which the 
withdrawal of the Scotch army, the reconciliation of Scotland, the 
intrigues at Edinburgh, were all parts. Its terror was quickened 
into panic by the exultation of the royalists at the King’s return, 
and by the appearance of a roj'alist part}' in the Parliament itself, 
Th« new party had been silcntl}' organized by Hyde, the future 
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Lord Clarendon. With him stood Lord Falkland, a man learned 
and accomplished, the centre of a circle which embraced the most 
liberal thinkers of his day, a keen reasoner and able spe^kefi 
whose intense desire for liberty of religious thought, which he now 
saw threatened by the dogmatism of the time, estranged him from 
Parliament, while his dread ®f a conflict with the Crown, his 
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passionate longing for peace, his sympathy for the fallen, led him 
to struggle for a King whom he distrusted, and to die in a cause 
that was not his own. Behind Falkland and Hyde soon gathered 
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a strong force of supporters ; chivalrous soldiers like Sir Edmund 
Verney ("i have eaten the King’s bread and served him now thirty 
years, and I will not do so base a thing as to desert him ”), as well 
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as men frightened by the rapid march of change or by the dangers 
which threatened Episcopacy and the Church, the partizans of the 
Court, and the timc-scr\'crs who iooked forward to a new triumph 
of the Crown. Writh a brolccn Parliament, and perils gathering 
without, Pyra rc.solv'cd to appeal for aid to the nation itself. The 
Grand Remonstrance which he laid before the House was a de- 
tailed narrative of the work which the Parliament had done, the 
difficulties it had surmounted, and the new dangers which lay in its 
path. The Parliament had been charged with a design to abolish 
Epi.scopacy, it declared its purpose to be .simply that of reducing 
the power of bishop.s. Politically it repudiated the taunt of 
revolutionary aims. It demanded only the observance of the ex- 
isting laws against recusancy, securities for the due administration 
of justice, and the employment of minister.s who possessed the con- 
fidence of Parliament. The new King’.s party fought fiercely, 
debate followed debate, the sittings were prolonged till lights had 
to be brought in ; and it was onl}’ at midniglit, and bj' a majority 
of eleven, that the Remonstrance was finally adopted. On an 
attempt of the minority to offer a formal protest again.st a .subse- 
quent vote for its publication the .slumbering pa.ssian broke out into 
a flame. Some waved their hats over their heads, and others took 
their .swoi'd.s in their scabbard.s out of their bclt.s, and held them by 
the pommels in their hands, seating the lower part on the ground.” 
Only Hampden’s coolness and tact averted a conflict. The Rc~ 
monstrance was felt on both sides to be a crisis in the struggle. 
‘‘ Had it been rejected,” said Cromwell, a.s he left the Hou.se, " I 
would have sold to-morrow all I possc.ss, and left England for 
ever.” Listened to sullenly by the King, it kindled afresh the 
spirit of the country. London .swore to live and die with the l*ar- 
liamcnt ; association.s were formed in every county for the defence 
of the Houses ; and when the guard which the Commons had asked 
for in the panic of the Army Plot was withdrawn by the King, 
the populace crowded down to Westminster to take its place. 

The question which had above all broken the unity of the 
Parliament had been the question of the Church. All were agreed 
on the necessity of reform, and one of the fir.st acts of the Parlia- 
ment had been to appoint a Committee of Religion to consider the 
question. The bulk of the Commons as of the Lords were at first 
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against any radical changes in the constitution or doctrines of the 
Church. But within as without the Hoii.se the j^eneral opinion was 
in favour of a reduction of the power and wealth of the prchitcs, a.s 
well as of the jurisdiction of the Church t ourt.s. h.vcn anioti”' the 
bishops themsclvc.s, the more prominent saw the need for consent- 
ing to the abolition of Chapters and Bishops’ Courts, as well a^ to 
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the election of a council of ministers in each dicjccse, which had 
been suggested by Archbishop Usher as a check on episcopal 
autocracy.^ A scheme to this effect was drawn up hy Bishop 
Williams of Lincoln ] but it wa.s far from meeting the wishes of the 
general body of the Commons. Pyin and Lord F'alkland demanded, 
in addition to these changes, a severance of the clergy from all 
secular or state offices, and an expulsion of the bishops from the 
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House of Lonls. Such ;i measure seemed needed to restore the 
independence of the h’cers ; for the niimbc;r and scrviiit\- of the 
bishops were commouiy stron'^^ cnouolx to pru'/ent an}- opposition 
to the Crown. There was, however, a },TOwin" part}- which pressed 
for the abolition of Episcopacy altog-ether. The drictrincs of Cart- 
wright had risen into popularity under the persecution ri| Laud, 
and' Presbyterianism was now a formidable fr>rcc among the middle 
classes. Its chief strength lay in the eastern counties and in 
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London, where a few ministers such as Calamy and Marshall had 
formed a committee for its diffnsiem ; while in Parliament it was 
represented by Lord Mandcvillc and some others. In the 
Commons Sir Harry Vane represented a more extreme paj'ty of 
reformers, the Independents of the future, whose sentiments were 
little less hostile to Presbyterianism than to l^piscopacj^ but who 
acted with the Presbyterians for the present, and formed a part of 
what became known as the root and branch party,” frotn its 
demand for the extirpation of prelacy. The attitude of Scotland 
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Sec. VI in the great struggle against tyranny, am! the pruilic;il aclvantagcs 

The of a religious union between the two kingdoms, as well as the de.sire 
Long Par- ^ 7 i 

LiAMENT -the English Church more closely to the genmsu br-Kly of 

^To Protestantism, gave force to the ]h-csb)lerian jiarlxt Miltrin, \^ho 
after the composition of his Lycidas ” had s[>cnt a yrnr in frjrcign 
travel, returned to throw himself on this gnanid into the ilieoio^ical 
strife. He held it ‘'an unjust thing that the English should differ 
from all Churches as many as be refurmedY In spile <T this 
pressure, however, and of a Prcsbjlcrian petition firnii London 
with fifteen thousand signatures to the same purisftri, the 
Committee of Religion reported in favour of the m(sdc?rate reforms 
proposed by Falkland and Pym ; and a bill f(*r the remijval of 
bishops from the House of Peers passed the Ccanmons almost un- 
animously. Rejected by the Lords on the eve of the King's 
journey to Scotland, it 'was again introduced on his return. Pym 
and his colleagues, anxious to close the disunion in their ranks, 
sought to end the pressure of the Presbyterian zccalot.s, and the 
dread of the Church party, by taking their stand on the 
compromise suggested by the Committee of Religion in the spring. 
But in spite of violent remonstrances from the C'omnions the bill 
still hung fire among the Peers. The delay roused llic excited 
crowd of Londoners who gathered round Whitehall ; the bishops' 
carriages were stopped, and the prelates themselves rabbled on 
their way to the House. The angry pride of Williams induced ten 
of his fellow bishops to declare themselves prevented from attend- 
ance in Parliament, and to protest against all acts done in their 
absence as null and void. The protest was met at once on the 
part of the Peers by the committal of the prelates who tiad signed 
it to the Tower. But the contest gave a powerful aid to the 
Cavaliers projects of the King. The courtiers declared openly that the 

Rounds rabbling of the bishops proved that there " was no free Parliament,” 
heads strove to bring about fresh outrages by gathering troops of 

ofificers and soldiers of fortune, who were seeking for employment 
in the Irish war, and pitting them against the crowds at Whitehall. 
The brawls of the two parties, who gave each other the nicknames 
of " Roundheads ” and “ Cavaliers,” created fresh alarm in the 
Parliament ; but Charles persisted in I'efusing it a guard. " On the 
honour of a King,” he engaged to defend them fi'om violence as 
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complete ’1}' U:* 1*: - « r'iHiun;!*:, but titc €ius;vc:r had havdiy been 

i^Wvn wiscn his /Wjn’ury ajsptjrirLal cA tlic bar of tho Lraals, and 

rtccUMsi { [at'ipci^'ii. Vyi:u iloili.-, and Ibisdrig' of high 

tronsfa- in llicir indrnne vrith the Scots. A henild-at-arms 

appcrarcil at thu: bar rsaanionas an.ti liernandcd the surrender 

of J.lie five nuaidxav. If C.’harle> beheved him.-clf to be v/ithin 
» 

iei.fa! lh<.' (.'niuL-iou'; .-avr a mere act of arbitrarc violence in a 

char'j;c; wlu’ch jirnceedf'd i/cr.oinaHy from the Kiiv^', '.rhich set a^iclc 
the nv'Kt cherinin/i'i jn-ivfie.n'es of Pariiainenf, and suinsnoned tiin 
acc«>i.:<.i before a triimna! wiu’ch had no j/retence to a jurisdiction 
over tiunn, 'fhc.: < '<>:n:non- .‘■.iinply promised Ui take the demand 
into foiisideratiun., and ;e 4 ‘u;n retjue.stod a yiiani. " 1 \vi!i reply to- 
tnon-ovv,'* said the Kinty On tlic morrow he summoned the 
gentlemen who chisteriMl rosind Wliilchall to follow him, and, 
embracing Ihi; Queen, promised her that in an hour he would 
return mast.cr of his Icitigdom. A mob of Cavaliers joined him as 
he left the palace*, and remained in W’e'stniinstcr Hall as Charles, 
aceonipanicti by hi*; nejdiew, the Iflector-i’alaliiK;, entered the House 
of Commons, “ Mr. Speaktn*,” he said, ” 1 must for u time borrow 
j'our chair!” Mo patised with a sudden ccmfusimi as his eye fell 
i.ni the vacant spot where cornmoiily .sate ; for at the news of 
liis apjH'oach the Mouse had tn-dered the five members to withdraw. 
“ Gentlemen,'' he began in shiw bn>ken sentences, “ I am .sony for 
this occa.sion of coming unto yon, Ye.stcrday I sent a Sergeant-at- 
arin.s upon a very important occasion, to apprehend .some that b\' 
ray comnmnd were accused of higdr treason, whercunto I did expect 
obedience, ;tnd not a message.” Trca.son, he went on, had no 
privilege, *und therefore I am come to know if any of these persons, 
that were accused are lierc,” There wa.s a dead .silence, onlj- 
broken by lu.s reiterated “ I must have them whcre.socver I find 
them.” ide again paused, but the stillness was unbroken. Then 
Jte called out, “ Is Mr. Pym here?” There wa.s no answer; and 
Charles, turning to the Speaker, asked him whether the five mera- 
bens were there. Lcnthall foil on his knees ; " I have neither eyes 
to see, ” he replied, “ nor tongue to speak in this place, but as this 
House is pleased to direct me.” “Well, well,” Charles angrily 
retorted, “ ’ti.n no matter. I think my eyes are as good as 
another's ! ” There was another long pause, while he looked care- 
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fully over tlic oiPue- ^}{ nieinociw I he suiii at he-X, 'Mill the 

biixls arc noivii. f tlf cxpccc }'oi! will seial thorn to me as as 


they return hitherA If they AiA not, he mhle<l, he would seel: them 
himself; and with a pr<riest that lie never inlm'n.k‘d any 


force, he went out of the ileua'A >ays an C‘ye~t\'itne<sA’ in a more 
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discontented and ruiyin* passit)n than he came inA 

Kothin^it hut ih.e absence ‘nf tla: hve* members, and the calm The Eve 

ot the 

digniU’' of the Lhaninoiis, liad prevented the Kind’s oiitrag'^: front War 
cndini^' in bln(H!>lRal. 


'' It was belicw'd/' sa\\s 
AVhiielock, wh< > w'as 
present at Ihci scame 
that if the K\\v^ had 
found them lhcrc\ and 
called in his guards 
to have seiztrd them, 
the members (A' the 
House would have vn- 
deavoured the <Icfeiice 
of them, wltich ain^^ht 
have proveat a vcr\’ un- 
happy and sad busi- 
ness/' Five hundred 

g'cntlcmcn of the best 
blood in Enylaud 

would luardl)' have 

stood tamely by while 
the bravoed of Wdiito 
hall laid hands on their 
leaders in the midst of 
the Parliament. But 
i/lhaides was blind to 
the danf^er of hi.s 
course. The five mem- 



bers had taken refuge 

in the city, and it was there that on the next day the King 
himself demanded their surrender from the aldermen at Giuld- 
hall Cries of Privilege rang round, him as he returned 
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through the streets: the writs issued for the arrest of the five 
were disregarded by the Sheriffs, and a proclamation issued four 
days later, declaring them traitors, passed without notice. Terror 
drove the Cavaliers from Whitehall, and Charle.s .stocjd absolutely 
alone; for the outrage had severed him for the moment from 
his new friends in the Parliament, and from tlic ministcr.s, Falk- 
land and Colepcpper, whom he had chosen among them. But 
lonely as he was, Charles had resolved on war. The: Earl of 
Newcastle was despatched to muster a royal force in the north ; 
and on the tenth of January news that the five meinber.s v'crc 
about to return in triumph to Westminster drove Charles from 
Whitehall. He retired to Hampton Court and to Wind.sor, while 
the Trained Bands of London and Southwark on furtt, and the 
London watermen on the river, all .sworn “to guard the Parlia- 
ment, the Kingdom, and the King,” c.scortcd Pj-m and hi.s fellow- 
members along the Thames to the IIou.se of Commons. BcTh 
sides prepared for the coming struggle. Tire Queen .sailed from 
Dover with the Crown jewels to buy munitions of war. The 
Cavaliers again gathered round the King, and the royali.st prc.s.s 
flooded the country with State papers drawn up by Hyde. On the 
other hand, the Commons re.sol\'cd by vote to .secure the great 
arsenals of the Idngdom, I-Iull, Portsmouth and the Tower ; ■while 
mounted processions of frcehoIdcr.s frrjm Buckinghamshire and 
Kent traversed London on their way to St. Stephenfs, vowing to 
live and die with the Parliament. The Lords were scared out of 
their policy of obstruction by Pym’s bold announcement of the new 
position taken by the House of Commons. “The Commons,” said 
their leader, “ will be glad to have your concurrence and help in 
saving the kingdom ; but if they fail of it, it should not discourage 
them in doing their duty. And whether the kingckjm be Io.st or 
saved, they shall be sorry that the story of thi.s present Parliament 
should tell posterity that in .so great a danger and extremity tlw 
House of Commons should he enforced to save the kingdom 
alone.” The effect of Pym’s words was seen in the pas.sing of the 
bill for excluding bi.shops from the Hou.se of Lords. The great 
point, however, was to secure armed support from the nation at 
large, and here both sides were in a difficulty. lTe^'iou.s to the 
innovations introduced by the Tudors, and which had been already 
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questioned by the Coinincn.-^ in a debate on pressin:^- soldiers, the sec. vi 
King in himself had no power of calling on his subjects generally TJii': 
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to bear arms, save for purposes of restoring order or meeting 
foreign invasion. On the other hand, no one contended that such 
a power had ever been exercised by the two Houses without the 
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Si-x. VI King- ; and Charles steadily refused to consent to a Militia bill, in 

The which tlic command of the national force was given in every 

lament county to men devoted to the Parliamentary cause. Poth parties 
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therefore broke through constitutional precedent, the Parliament in 
appointing the Lord Lieutenants who commanded the Militia by 
Outbreak tire two Houscs, Charles in levying . forces by royal 

0/ UV;- commissions of array. The King’s great difficulty lay in procuring 
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arms, and on the twenty-third of April he suddenly appeared before 
Hull, the magazine of the north, and demanded admission. The 
new governor, Sir John Hotham, fell on hi.s knees, but refu.sed to 
open the gates : and the avowal of his act by the Parliament was 
followed by the withdrawal of the royalist party among its members 
fropa their seats at We.stmin.ster. Falkland, Colcpeppcr and Hyde, 
with thirty-two peers and sixty members of the Plouse of Com- 
mons, joined Charles at York ; and Lyttelton, the Lord Keeper, 
followed with the Great Seal. They aimed at putting a check on 
the King's projects of wmr, and their efforts were backed by the 
general oppo.sition of the country. A great meeting of the York- 
.shirc freeholders which he convened on Heyworth Moor ended in 
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a petition ^u-aying him to be reconciled to the Parliament, and 
in spite of gifts of plate from the Universities and nobles of his 
party, arms and money -were still wanting for his new levies. 
The two I-Iouscs, on the other hand, gained in unity and vigour 
by the withdrawal of the royalists. The militia was rapidly 
enrolled, Lord Warwick named to the command of the fleet, 
and a loan opened in the city to which the women brought 
even their w'cdding rings. The tone of the two Houses had 
risen with the threat of force : and their last proposals demanded 
the powers of appointing and dismissing the royal ministers, 
naming guardians for the royal children, and of virtually con- 
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*feection VII. — The Civil War. July 1642 — Aug. 1646 

[Ai^f/nin/Zi’s. -“To thf)sc before given we in:iy add Warbiirton^s biography of 
Prince Rupc'rt. Mr. Cleinciits Markhnni’s life of KairfnXj the Fairfiix Corre* 
spondcncco and Ludlow’s IMeinoirs.*’ lSj>rigg’s ^L-\nglia Rediviva'"^ gives an 
accaiinl of the New Model and its doings. For Cromweil^ the primary authority 
is Mr. Carixle's ^M^ife and Letterb/' an Invahuiblc store of documents, edited 
with the care of an antic[uary and the genius of a poet. Clarendon, who now 
becomes of greater value, gh'es a good account cif the Cornish rising.] 

The breaking off cif negotiations was followed on both sides Edgehill 
by preparations for immediate war. Jiampden, Vym, and iloIlLs 
became the guiding spirits of a. Committee of Ihiblic wSafety which 
was created by Parliaincnt as its administrative organ ; English 
and Scotch officers were dratvn from the Low Countries, and Lord 
Itsscx named commander of an army, which soon rose to twent)' 
thousand foot and four thousand horse. The confidence on the 
Parliamentary side was great ; wc all thought one battle would 
decide,” Ikixtcr confessed after the first cncoiiiilcr ; for the King 
was almost destitute of money and arms, and in spite of his 
strenuous efforts to raise recruits he was embarrassed by the 
reluctance of his own adherents to begin the struggle. Resolved, 
however, to force on a contest, he iMised the Ro)^al Standard at 22 
Nottingham on the evening of a very storm}" and tempestuous 
day,” but the country made no answer to his appeal ; while Essex, 
who had quitted London amidst the shouts of a great multitude, 
with orders from the Parliament to follow the King, and by battle 
^or other wa}" rescue him from his pcx'fidious counsellors and restore 
him to IbirHamcnt,” rnu.stcrcd his army at Northampton. Charles 
had but a handful of men, and the dash of a few regiments of 
hoivse would have ended the war ; but Essex shrank from a 
decisive stroke, and trusted to reduce the King to submission by a 
show of force. As Charlc.s fell back on Shrewsbury, Essex too 

moved \vestward and occupied Worcester. But the whole face of 
Voi. Ill — I’airr 25 4 K 
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Sec.vh affairs suddenly changed. Catholics and royalists rallied fast to 

tue^civii, the King’s standard, and a bold march on London drew Essex 

1642 from Worcester to protect the capital. The two armies fell in 

1646 with one another on the field of Edgchill, near Banbury. The 

Oct 23, 

1642 
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encounter was a surprise, and the battle which followed was little 
more than a confused combat of horse. At its outset the desertion 
of Sir Faithful Fortescue with a whole regiment threw the 
Parliamentary forces Into disorder, while the royalist horse on 
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either wing drove the cavaliy of the enemy from the field ; but the 
foot soldiers of Lord Essex broke the infantry which formed the 
centre of the King’s line, and though his nephew, Prince Rupert, 
brought baclv his scj[uadrons in time to save Charles from capture 
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or flight, the night fell on a drawn battle. The moral advantage 
however, rested with the King. Essex had learned that his 
troopers were no match for the Cavaliers, and hi.s withdrawal 
to Warwick left open the road to the capital. Rupert pressed for 
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sk^’u an instant inarch on Londnn, but the jn'Ojiosal found stubborn 
among the moderate royalists, who ilreaded the 

1642 

TO 
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triumph of Charles as much as his defeat. The King 
therefore paused for the time at Oxfordj inhere he was received 
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with upi-oarioiis welcome ; and when the co\vardicc of its yarrison 
delivered Reading to Rupert’s horse, and his daring capture of 
Brentford drew the royal army in his support almost to the Avails 1642 

of the capital, the panic of the Londoners was already over, and 1646 

the junction of their trainbands Avith tlic arm}' of Jfs.sex; forced 
Charles to fall back again on his old quarters. But though the 
JAirliamcnt rallied quickly from the blow of Kdgehill, the war, as 
its area Avidened througlr the Avinter, went steadily for the King. 

The fortification of Oxford gave him a firm hold on the midland 
counties ; AAdiilc the balance of the two parties in the nruth was 
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overthrown by the march of the Earl of Newcastle, with the force 
he had raised in Northumberland, upon York. Lord Fairfax, the 
Parliamentary leader in that county, w<a.s thrown back on the 
manufacturing towns of the West Riding, where Puritanism found 
its stronghold ; and the arrival of the Queen with arms fiom Ar'- r;y 
, liolland encouraged the royal army to push its scouts acro.ss the 
Trent, and threaten the eastern countie.s, which held firmly for the 
Parliament. The .stress of the war was shoAAm by the vigorous 
exertions of the tv\'o Idou.se.s. Some negotiations which had gone 
on into the .spring were broken off by the old demand that the 
King should return to his Parliament ; London was fortified ; and 
a tax of tAvo millions a year was laid on the districts which adhered 
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to the rarliamcntary cause. I^sscx, whose anuy had bf:en inashly 
equipped, was ordered ia adranca: upfui Oxlord ; hut lhoii<;h the 
King held himself read}- to fall back on iho west* the Icarl shrank 
from again risking his raw army in an encounter. Uit confined 
himself to the recapture Ucading* a,nd to a n\t»nth of idle 
encampment round Brill. m 

But W'hile disease thinned his ranks and the na-alisls bcait up 
his quarters the war went more and more for iin? King. The 
inaction of Kssex enabled i'liarles in rs-nd a pn,rl of l)i.s small 
force at Oxford to strengthen a royaliAl rising in the west. No- 
where was the royal cause tcj take ^o brave* ra* noble a form as 
among the Cornisluncn. Cornwedi stood apart from the general 
life of England: cut off from it not riuly by diffm'ences of blood 
and spcechj but b)’ the feudal len<lencies of its ]jcoph:, uTo clung 
with a Celtic loyalty to their h?cal chit fiain.s, and suffered their 
fidelity to the Crown t(j deti-nniiie their own, dliey had as yet 
clone little more than ke(q> the war out af their own cuunU' ; but 
the march of a small Ikirliamcnlary force iinde“r la>rd Stamford 


Mcif 1643 upon Launceston forced them inlo action^ A little band of 
Cornishmen gathered round the chivalroits Sir Be\“i! (Irecnvik “so 
destitute of provisions that tla: best ofllcca's had but a biscuit a 
day,” and with onl}* a handful of prnvder tire whole force ; but 
starving and outnumbered as the)' wurtg they sealed the steep rise 
of Stratton Hill, sword in hanil, and dnu'c Stamford back on 


Exeter, with a loss of two thousand men, his ordnance and 


buggage train. Sir Ralph Iluplotg the bc.sl of the rojwHst 
generals, took the command of their army as it advanced into 
Somersset, and drew the stress of the war intrj the l^sscx 


despatched a picked force under Sir William Waller lr> check their 
advance ; but Somerset was alrcad}*' lost ere he reached Bath, and 
the Cornishmen stormed his strong position on Lansdowne Hill 
in the teeth of his guns, Ihit the stubborn fight robbed tlie victors# 
of their leaders; Hopton was wounded, and (Jrecnvil slain ; while 
soon after, at the siege of Bristol, fell two other heroes of the little 
armyfSir Nicholas Slanniiig and Sir John Trevanion, "Hjoth young, 
neither of them above eight and twenty, of entire friendship to 
one another, and to Sir Bevil GreciivilT Waller, beaten as he 
1643 was, hung on their weakened force as it moved for aid upon 
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Oxford, and succeeded in cooping up the foot in Devizes. But Scc. vii 
the horse broke through, and joining a force which Charles had 
sent to their relief, turned back, and dashed Waller’s army to 1643 
pieces in a fi'csh victory on Round\va>" Down. The Cornish 1646 



rising seemed to decide the fortune of the war ; and the succours 
which hi.s Queen wa.s bringing him from the army of the North 
determined Charles to make a fresh advance upon London. He 
was preparing for this advance, when Rupert in a daring raid from 
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Oxford oil the Parliamcntar}” army, nicl a parry huise with 
Hampden at its head, 011 Chalpruvc iicld. 'ila; skirmish 
ended in the success of the rcwalists^ and Ifan'UKlen was 
seen riding' off the field before the t'lciion was done, "which 
he never used to do,” wfiih his head bending’ down, <ind rest- 
ing his hands upon the neck of his horse. He was morbi.lly 
wounded? and his death seemed an omen of the ruin rjf the cause 
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he loved. Disaster followed disaster. Ivssc.v, more uikI more ' 
anxious for a peace, fell back- on U.xbrkli^'c ; while a cowardly . 
surrender of Bristol to Prince Rupert gave (.'h:irk‘S the second 
city of the kingdom, and the mastery (jf the West. 'J’he news fell 
on the Parliament “ like a sentence of dcathS The Lords debated 
nothing but propo.sals of peace. London itself was divided ; “a 
great multitude of the wives of substantial citizens " clamourcxl 
at the door of the Commons for peace ; and a flight of .six of 
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the few i>c.ers who remained at WAstminsier to the camp at 
Oxford proved the c,'encra! despiifr o[ the rarlicuncnth success. 

From tliis moment, however, the linniiess of the harliamentaiy 
leaders began slow!}* to reverse the fortuncas of the war. If 
Ham}Klcn was gone, l\’'m remained. The spirit of the Commons 
was^fc^worthy of their great leader : anti W’aller was received on his 
return from Roundway FI ill ‘‘ as if he had brought tlie King prisoner 
with him.” A new army was placed under tlie command of Lord 
Manchester to check the progress of Newcastle in the North. Hut 
in the West the tlangcr was greatest. Hriricc xMauricc continued 
his brother Rupert’s cancer of success, and his conquest of Ham- 
staple and ILxcter s<iciired D(t\rn\ for the King* Gloucester alone 
interrupted communications between his forces in Bristol and 
in the north ; and Gharles uirnud against the city, with a hope of 
a speedy surrender. But the gallant resistance of the town called 
E.S.SCX to its relief. It was reduced tcj a single barrel of powder 
when the Itarl’s appnjach forced ('harlcs to raise the siege; and 
the Puritan ann\' fell steadily back again 011 London, after an 
indecisive engagement near Newbury, in which Lord Falkland fell 
ingeminating ^ Ikjacc, peace ! ' and the London trainbands flung 
Rupert’s lun'semen roughly off their front of pikes. In this 
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posture of his fiOairs nothing but ri great victory could have saved 
,thc King, for the day winch witnessed the triumphant return of 
Essex witnessed the solemn taking of the Covenant Pym had 
resolced at last to fling the Scotch sword into the wavering 
balance ; and in the darkest hour of the Parliament’s cause Sir 
Harry Vane had been despatched to Edinburgh to arrange the 
terms on which the aid of Scotland would be given. .First amongst 
them stood the demand of a '‘unity in Religion an adoption, in 
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other words, of the Presbyterian sv’slein b\' the Church of 
luigland. Events had inorxal s(j rapid!}' since the earlier debates 
on Church government in the Commons that some arrangement 
of this kind had become a necessit}*. 'Ihc bish(jps to a iiKiti, and 
the bulk of the clcrg\% whose bent was purely episcopal, had 
joined the royal cause, find were being expelled from their livings 
as delinqi;cnts,’‘ Some new system of Church goveniiaeiit was 

iinpcrati\'eh’- called for b)’ the 
religi<ais iwcessities of the 
0(nintr}- ; and though P}'m 
and the leading statesmen 
were Mtill in opinion moderate 
lCpisc< »[)aHans, the growing 
force of Presb}’terianisiiu and 
still more the needs of the 
war, feu'ced lluun lt.> seek such 
a s}“stem in tlie ado(>lion of 
the Scolcfi eliscipline. Scot- 
land, for its i^art, saw that the 
triumph of the Parliament 
was necessary for its envn 
sccurit}' ; and whatever diffi- 
culties stood in the way of 
Vane's wary and rapid ne- 
gotiations wctrc removed by 
the i>olicy of the King. While 
the Parliament looked for aid 
to tlie north, Charles had 
been seeking assistance from 
the Irish rebels. The mas- 
sacre had left ’ them the 
objects of a vengeful hate such as England had hardl}^ known ^ 
before, but with Charles they were simply counters in his game 
of king-craft. The conclusion of a truce with the Confederate 
Catholics left the arm}^ under Lord Oxixiond, which had hitherto 
held their revolt in check, at the King’s disposal for service 
in England. With the promise of Catholic support Charles 
might even think himself strong enough to strike a blow 
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at the gfjverninent hi J‘hjinburc;h ; and ne^oliati(;as were soon Sec.vh 
( jpened with the Iri.sh Cathodicn iu support bv their landinct Tme Civil. 

^ Wak 

Arg}dcs]u‘re a rising f)!' the I lighhinders under hloiitrose. None of 1642 
the King’s schemes ]n‘o\x‘c! sn fatal !(_> Iiis cause as these. A., he 1646 
rumour of his inlentioiih .'.jireacl. officer after officer in his own 

flung down their commissions, tiie peers ivIkj had fled to W/jA 15 
Oxford fled back again to Lemdon, and the rraailist reaction in the 
Parliament itself came utterly to an ond. ScfUland, anxious for 
Its own safeUa hastened to >igti tiie C Va'cnanl ; and the Communs, tCugUmd 
with ujiiiftcd hands,” swure in St, Alargartd’^ church If) ob.ser\’c '/hi 
it. Tlic}' pledged th<:msi‘ha‘-i u> “hiring tlir Churches of Cud in 
the three Kingdoms to the ncarc-t conjuncliciii and unifonnity in 
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t'cligioti, confcHsion of faith, fftrm of Church government, dircc- 25 

tion for u’ttrHliip unci cutcchiziiig ; that U'c, and our posterity* after 
us, may as brethren live in faith and love, and the Lord may* 
delight to li^’e in Uie midst ctf us ” ; to extirpate Popciy, prelacy, 
supcrstitirni, schism, and pi'cjfaiicness ; to “ presen-'e the rights and 
, privileges of the Parliament, and the liberties of the Kingdom ; 
to punish inalignants and opponents of reformation in Church 
and State ; to ** unite the two Kingdoms in a firm peace and union 
to all posterity'." The Covenant ended with a solemn acknow- 
ledgement of national .sin, and a vow of reformation. “ Our true, 
unfeigned purpose, de.sire, and endeavour for ourselves and all 
other.s under our power and charge, both in public and private, in 
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1 Tlut wviKaH liricenfly; rcAlj^* .ind conitantU, tb 
the Grace ofc’Goti , cud^u-Dur incnir ((rvrrill pb 
^ Vcj Audt aiilmrtr the nreJcrvAtion ot’the'RcibT^ f 
■Hied Pnli^gicm tn iKe Chi ircK ofSccl^in ^, » nDoc 
tnne tJ^'orOnp DiJcLplnie SeGowrnmctttjajilAiitil: 
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•on intliefclitigclouv? oi'^r^UruI tmAhelodtJ luDoo 
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Lrh ami impecUiwntF wtutlbc wr. atn uthat «t ,ut not 
tiJileoiu-lelvtelOiUpj.nidfror Dvmoitif' tvellwil iryTMlr 
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ml MUhrhwrttalidaiit*m!liriiehKu.Lsai, tl 
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all ^ niaji, Im niiiciin. our lives, and each ^iic vn 

one to L*''> before anoi]u:r in. tile exauiple u real reformation. " Thk civil 

The roiii;lasi<an 'f tljt; ^ o\'ei)aril hact been ll'ic Iasi work of JVin, 1642 
A Coniinitloe of tlic 1 wo Kinealonv*. ” wldcli Vois entrusted after 1646 
his death in ULwaanber wiili Uv: eraniuet of the war and of forcioai Marston 
did their bed [o carry out the ]>]an'^ he had formed for the 
coininy x'^rar. diva \tL^l .’^cope of tlv-oe plaio^ htC', rs witness If) his 
amazing abilit}. 'Three strong armie-, comprising a ffirccof fifty 
tluiiisand li'ieju had rai‘'^t,;d for tile ce»t:iin>p eampaiyiu Tssex, 

with Ibe^ arnu’of the reutrewwi*' tiiaipMcd willi tin* diuty of watihiin'^ 
the hint; at ^ )xidrd. W'alf r, Viiih amdljer asTu} , wa- tolvT! Trince 
Mainicc: in checl: in iht wesi. dlu* forceo c* fourtc*em thousand men 
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which had Uu'ii rui^-Acd liv the xcal of tlu; eastern counties, and in 
which (.‘ifiinwcir.s name was bocoinin;^ fainou.s as a leader, was 
raised int<.i a third arm}' in'idi-r '[,f»rd Manchester, read}' to co- 
operate in \'ork.S')ire witit Sir Thomas I’uirfax. W'ith Alexander 
Leslie. Lonl I, even, at its lieud, the Scotch army crossed the border 
, in Junuar}' “in a I'.reat frost aiul snow,'' and Newcastle was forced 
to hurry nortliward to arrirsl its marelr. His departure freed the 
hands of Imirfax, whr! thnrw hi/nself (m the Lniflish troop.s frojn 
Ii'cland that had landed at Chester, and after cutting them to 
pieces marched as raijidl}’ back to storm .Sdl,)}'. The danger in his 
rear called back Newcastle, who returned from confronting the 
Scots at iJurhain to tlirow himself into York, where he was 




Diclovis. a 3. Martii. itJ43. 

C is’ tftiS Diip bp tf)e ICo^bS ^ Com 

inons :?i{Ie!iibleT 5 ini 0 ar!iamenf, rtjdtno 
petCoit o 2 pcctonSb 5 l)<iitfoet)Kr, tioeatanp 
time fcom bentcfo?t|) bup, fell, 0? tabe to 
pafbn 02 etcDange anp ^o?fe,l9o?fes,^iCi 
Kets, Carabines, |SiGols,|bibeS, Cojflets 
0j anp otber italics, marliei! ibitl) Uyz 
matUcs abobc.fpeciReb, that no ^mitb, 
(StUKmirt^ 02 otljer petfon doc upon anp p 2 ctettc£Stt)l 3 atfo^ 
eber, either alter oioefacc tbe marlie abobefpccifieb, bcittg 
eitljer on l^ojfc 02 :3trm£S» Jt is 5yttrtliersi>2bereb, tliatin 
Cafe anp ^ozfe 02i?ct2fcS2narbeblbitl)tbismarfte, Ojaiifal! 
ficUc, ?tame, 02 otbertoifc foz tpt piefent pioOe unferuiteable, 
fCljat tl)e Coutlablc of tl)c 'Cobonc at tije charge of fhat 
'Cobonc talte care to pitferbe fuch i^02fcs untill thep cati be 
fentimfo fucb as awll beappointeD to retetbe them: ::?lnD 
that fuel) as 03 aU ceceibethem 0 )aU bcfrap the charges of 
them, :^nb tf anp perfon 0? perCons offenb in theptemiffes, 
iSC>?ber£bthatheeo?thrp fljall fuffer^Bmp^tfonmentbu?: 
ring tht pleafure of tht i^owc, atiCi to forfeit the goobs fo 
bought 

Ordered by tbeX ordsdtidi ConnniniismFafliamencaiicnibkd, that this Order be 
fonhw^ith Pfinted and publilhed* lohn'Browne*. Clcr, ParJ, 

L ondon* Pi*ini«d for fohrtH^righx^ and are to be ibid in the Old Baiiy. 1 
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% 

besieged by Fairfax and by the Scotch arm}'. The plans of P}’m 
were now rapidly developed. While Manchester marched with the 
arm}" of the Associated Counties to join the forces of Fairfax and 
Lord Leven under the walls of York, Waller and Essex gathered 
their troops round Oxford. Charles ivas thro^wi on the defensive. 
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The troops from Ireland on which he counted had been cut to 
pieces by Fairfax or by Waller, and in North and South he seemed 
utterly overmatched. But he was far from despairing. He had 
already answered Newcastle's cry for aid by despatching Prince 
Rupert from Oxford to gather forces on the Welsh border ; and 
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